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The facts and figures 


that follow have an impor- 
tant bearing on the profit- 
able operation of every 
truck: 


Fragile Loads Protected — 
“One of the greatest. obstacles 
to overcome in the delivery of 
milk with motor trucks has 
been the breakage of bottles. 
After having tested Semi-Pneu- 
matics, we now use them ex- 
clusively, and find that they 
give us the low cost per mile of 
solid tires, with the same free- 
dom from breakage as Pneu- 
matic Tires.” Riverdale Cream- 
ery Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Drivers like them —“We 
went through a period of ex- 
cessive mechanical trouble and 
repairs, due to road shock. Our 
drivers said they could not 
stand the rough riding. We in- 
stalled a set of Semi-Pneuw 
matics,and foundthecure 100% 
effective. The set ran 20,000 
miles and is good for several 
more years. We have pur- 
chased twelve more of these 
tires. All our trucks are now 


One thing, and but one, determines the actual running on Semi-Pneumatics. 

f k d ™ ° e d Our driversand ourselves could 

value oO a truc 9 an a truc tire: The profit gaine not be sold on any other tires.” 

from the work they do. You may read the profit a 
of Semi-Pneumatics in the statements of men who eh ae 

‘ Easy on the Load—“As the 

have used them, and know their value to a truck nature of our business necessi- 


° : : tates breakable items, such as 
in dollars and cents. In light of these expressions bottles, plassware, efc., we find 
of fact from practical men, Semi-Pneumatics stand ce dpe ane 
. * - toa great exten e trouble we 

forth clearly as the biggest single factor today in daniel 4. a te: 
. also we have less use for chains. 
making a truck profitable. By use of these tires we have 
I’ Goodrich also offers as a contribution to economical Truck att eg ‘ ae 
and Bus operation the famous De Luxe Solid in Smooth ae ae satis aide.” 

and Tractor Types and the Goodrich Heavy Duty Cord. Hornick, More & Porterfield, 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 





Sioux City, Iowa. 


Caution: Only Goodrich 
makes Semi- Pneumatics, 
- and the name stamped on 
the tire is your guaranty. 
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VERYBODY wants reduced Taxes, and 
tax reduction will help Business in every 
line. 


But—Federal, State and Local Taxes are a 
bagatelle compared with the enormous Tax 
paid by Business every day in the form of 
Human Element Waste. 


Business is costing too much today. 


Overhead is too high, both in Production 
and in Sales. 


Waste of Time, Energy and Materials, 
Waste in little things, makes a staggering 
load which quantity production and turn- 
over cannot offset. 


You don’t need to wait for Congress and 
Legislation to reduce the Biggest Tax for 
you. 


Now is the time to do it, and we can help 
you in a very definite way. 


We are helping 18,000 other Employers to 
accomplish this result. 


Our Plan is thoroughly seasoned, it is prac- 
tical, simple and inexpensive. 


It does reduce Waste. 








. 






These and thousands 

of other nationally 

known concerns are 
using the Plan. 


A. P. W. Paper Company 
The Aeolian Company 
Amer. Gas & Elec. Co. 
Amer. Kardex Co. 
Bethlehem Silk Co. 
Borden Farm Products Co. 
Brown Shoe Co. 
Cal. & Hawaiian Sugar Ref. Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 
Clicquot Club Co. 
The Curtis Sash & Door Co. 
Thos. Cusack Co. 
Edison Elec. Illum. Co., Boston 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

Fisher Body Ohio Co. 

Gimbel Bros. 

Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
Harrison Radiator Corp. 

The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Astor 

Hotel McAlpin 

Hotel Sinton 

Iten Biscuit Company 
Kimberly-Clark Co. 

Library Bureau 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Mass. Leather Mfrs. Ass’n. 

The Maytag Company 

National Biscuit Co. 

National Carbon Co., Inc. 

Natl. Lamp Works of G. E. Co. 
National Surety Co. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Ontario Biscuit Co. 

Packard Motor Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 

Stacy Adams Co. 

The Texas Company 

Union Carbide Co. 

Artemas Ward Co. 

Waumsutta Mills 

Wayne Tank & Pump Co. 
Westinghouse Air Spring Co. 






























MATHER AND COMPANY 


General Offices: 
155-165 East Superior Street 
CHICAGO 





Eastern Sales Office: 
250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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You Can’t Keep America Down 
for Very Long 


fied before our next issue. 
Meanwhile, it is natural 
that financial and business leaders 
should merely mark time pending 
the outcome of the Democratic 
convention. 

For a convention month, busi- 
ness and securities have done 
reasonably well. 

If anybody but McAdoo be nom- 
inated, the probability is that un- 
certainty and unsettlement will 
become less rather than more 
acute during coming months. 
Among the names most promi- 
nently mentioned his is the least 


Tis outlook should be clari- 


By B. C. Forbes 


played little or no part in bringing 
about the current recession in 
business. The sensational meth- 
ods adopted by the Congressional 
investigators caused many _ busi- 
ness interests to pause. So did 
bonus activities. Tax develop- 
ments in Congress had a still 
- greater restrictive influence,’ for 
it had been estimated earlier in 
the session that the Mellon plan, 
so widely and cordially endorsed 
throughout the country, would be 
written into the statute books. 
Threats against the railroads also 
were not without disturbing ef- 
fect. 

The failure of sentiment and 


business and securities to reflect 
immediately the relief felt when 
Congress adjourned has excited 
comment. But Congress. ad- 
journed.on the eve of the Presi- 
dential conventions. It was nat- 
ural that men of affairs should 
await the outcome of them before 
entering into extensive new com- 
mitments. 

Questions now agitating 
minds of business men are: 

Will the Democrats nominate a 
candidate half-way acceptable to 
business ? 

Will business go forward imme- 
diately the Democratic Convention 
ends, or will there be marking 

time until the outcome of 
the November voting? 


the 





liked by the business world. 
Should he be selected as 
the Democratic standard- 
bearer, business men or 
doubtless would pull in 150 
their horns between now 
and November. 
The truth is that the 180 
election of Calvin Cool- 
idge is not regarded: in 120 


business circles as the cer- 


tainty it was regarded two is 


months ago. McAdoo’s 100 
candidacy then was re- 
garded as killed by the dis- as 
closures concerning his - 
connection with oil activi- 
ties. It had not been dem- 70 
onstrated at that time how 
little influence President ™ 
Coolidge could exercise a 
over his own party in Con- 
gress. The split between 40 


the President and his sup- 
posed following in Con- 
gress had not become so 
Pronounced as it later be- 
came when he had to use 10 
his veto power on meas- 
ures of great importance, 
measures passed only 


30 


20 





Will the threatened 





ANSWERED BY THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 



































NUMBER OF COMMERCIAL INQUIRIES 





AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE BY MONTHS 


150 Third Party movement 
amount to anything? 

” While it would be un- 

- reasonable to look for any 
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very notable transforma- 





120 tion in activity between 
now and November, it is 
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= not unreasonable to look 


for appreciable improve- 
ment. 





90 Reduction in  employ- 
ment has been confined to 
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ye relatively few industries. 


10 America’s total weekly 





pay envelope, therefore, 





o has not been seriously re- 
duced. Actual consump- 





” tion is going on in gratify- 





40 ing volume. Undoubtedly 
stocks of finished goods as 





“ well as raw materials have 


been allowed to dwindle 
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to the lowest minimum 









































10 practicable. This process 
has had something to do 
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with bringing down the 
general price level by a 











through the endorsement 
of members of his own 
party. 

It would be foolish to 
argue that politics have 








Judging from the number of inquiries received by the | 
Department of Commerce, American merchants are 
becoming increasingly interested in the export field. 
The increase since the beginning of this year is 
particularly impressive. 


moderate amount during 
recent months. 
But there is a point be- 
yond which stocks cannot 
(Continued on page 399) 








Is radicalism on the wane in America? It is. Congress 
discovered this when its probers indulged in sensational, 
irresponsible, demagogic conduct, bespattering responsible 
citizens right and left with mud. Clamor for government 

ownership of the railroads, of utili- 
Is ties and of this, that and the next 


aa industry has almost completely 
WANE? subsided. Insensate demands for 
“investigations” by the Federal 


Trade Commission have died down. The farm “bloc” and 
other “blocs” at Washington have lost much of their force 
and power. Althcugh something like one hundred and 
fifty bills aimed at :.1¢ railroads were trotted out at Wash- 
ington, not one “anti” measure of importance was passed 
by the legislature. Republican voters have demonstrated 
most ‘clearly that they favor a conservative candidate for 
the presidency—Calvin Coolidge. The Third Party move- 
ment, which at one time was going to overawe the country, 
iS now. regarded as no grave menace. 
What about: Bolshevism, Communism and other ultra- 
radicalisms? They have ceased t~ excite public sentiment. 
Labor leaders are founding and building up banks, not 
Striving to foment revolution. Strikes have decreased in 
number and in magnitude. America’s leading Socialistic 
daily, the “New York Call,” has gone to the wall. Our 
national gates have been shut against hordes of mal- 
contents from other countries. Firebrand oratory against 
“capital” has lost much of its appeal to the masses. On 
all sides corporations are entering into friendly, co- 
Operative agreements with their workers — agreements 
covering employee representation, working conditions, 
wage bonuses, insurance, pensions, etc. 

Yes, radicalism is on the wane. Its future depends 
more upon the conduct of responsible employers than 
upon irresponsible revolutionists. 


* * * 


Cranks are out of date. Self-starters are in demand. 


*“ * 


Child labor is worse than the twelve-hour day. Neither 
has any place in the United States of to-day. Judge 
Gary and other steel leaders long argued that the twelve- 
hour day was necessary. Some manufacturers and others 

argue that child labor is necessary. 


GET STATES That which is wrong is never neces- 
bo L sary. Congress has done its duty by 
CHILD LABOR authorizing the States to vote upon 


an amendment to the Constitution 
which would allow the passing of effective Federal laws 
to regulate the hours and working conditions of children 
under eighteen. Business should not block such a desir- 
able, humane reform. Business men, in fact, should take 
the leadership in arousing State legisiatures to act favor- 
ably. Private enterprise will not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely unless it commends itself to the quickened 
conscience of the rank and file of Americans. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


-By the Editor 


Which class is happiest, the rich, the middle clas. or 
the poor? A very successful executive of a large Organ. 
ization touches upon this vital subject in a long letter 
to all his salesmen. He uses as his text a passage from 

Robinson Crusoe which include 
_— this: “My father bid me obserye it 
B and I should always find, that the 
HAPPIEST? calamities of life were shared among 

the upper and lower part of map. 
kind ; but that the middle station had the fewest disasters 
and was not exposed to so many vicissitudes as the higher 
or lower part of mankind. Nay, they were not subjected 
to so many distempers and uneasiness either of body or 
mind as those were who, by vicious living, luxury, and 
extravagances on one hand, or by hard labor, want of 
necessaries, and mean or insufficient diet on the other 
hand, bring distempers upon themselves by the natural 
consequences of their way of living; that the middle 
station of life was calculated for all kind of virtues and 
all kind of enjoyments; that peace and flenty were the 
handmaids of a middle fortune; that temperance, modera- 
tion, quietness, health, society, all agreeable diversions, 
and all desirable pleasures, were the blessings attending 
the middle station of life; that this way men went silently 
and smoothly through the world, and comfortably out of 
." 

This penetrating executive adds: “Nearly all troubles 
come from too much or too little money. Be sensible and 
regard your life for its full value—try each day to improve 
your thinking. Spend more time cultivating yourself— 
who can possibly be more important to you? Achieve all 
the success you require, and be careful not to require more 
than you can acquire. It is not possible for men to be 
more capable of happiness than you, for satisfaction brings 
happiness and compensation—the true sense of satisfac- 
tion that comes from doing well each day what is before 
you to do.” 

My own code is very similar. I try to do all the work 
I can as intelligently as I can, I try to get the fullest 
legitimate return I can, I spend money and save money 
as sensibly as I can, and I contentedly leave the future 
to decide whether I shall ever become rich. Only, I would 
hate to become very poor. I have had experience enough 
of that. Poverty may be idealized in books, but in this 
stern world it is confoundedly uncomfortable. Any man 
who does not strive and sweat to rise above the poverty 
line is a shortsighted fool. 

. * = 


Broaden, then broadcast. 


x * * 
Opportunity makes the man, sometimes perhaps. 
Oftener, man makes the opportuntty. 
x * * 


Gamble much, and by and by you won’t gambol much. 


* * * 
If you are not kind, you are the wrong kind. 
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The suggestion was ventured in these comments that 
wives should strive to keep step with hubby as he climbs 
the summits of success. The dangers of not keeping step 
were hinted at. A dutiful hubby now presents the other 

side of the picture. Hubbies, he 


HUBBIES wants to emphasize, also have their 
— duties in the way of keeping step. 
KEEP STEP He writes—and I believe he writes 


truly, for I know him: “Of course 
it’s important for a wife to keep in step with hubby, but it 
js equally important for hubby $e-keep in step with his 
wife. From the very beginning I have listed Mrs. D. as 
Client No. 1. She has stood at the head of the list; an 
engagement made with her is as sacred as an engagement 
made with any other client on my list. If I promise to go 
with her some afternoon, I go with her no matter what any 
other person may suggest. I don’t even make it necessary 
for her to answer any such question as this, ‘Client No. 3 
wants to see me this afternoon. Do you think I’d better 
see him and postpone our engagement ?” 

“We have been married nearly ten years, and you 
wouldn’t need all the fingers on one hand to count the 
number of times I made engagements Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays that did not include her. As I see it, 
marriage is a partnership, and to be successful the two 
partners must work at it. 

“Also, I want to take a crack at the business man who 
drives hard all day and comes home at night with a grouch 
that poisons the atmosphere for a mile around him. A 
fellow like that who says, ‘My family must stand for my 
grouch, because I get tired working so hard all day for 
them,’ is just a plain ass. The wife of a man like that 
who runs off with the fellow who plays the piano at the 
village movie show has all the right on her side.” 

Hubbies and wives both having received pointers, there 
will be less excuse for any falling out of step. 


* * * 


The failures of to-day sometimes are the successes of 
to-morrow. Go to it. 
* * * 


Courtesy never landed any maw in court. 
* * * 


Governments are rising and falling in Europe, but the 
Dawes plan finds favor with them all. It has become 
definitely recognized as the cure for Europe’s woes. Gov- 
ernmental crises are delaying but will not defeat adoption 

of the plan. In America the plan 


ADOPTION has gained in favor on fuller ac- 
4 me as quaintance and maturer reflection. 
LIKELY Adoption of it is now accepted as 


a foregone conclusion. Not only so, 
but sentiment in America appears to be veering in favor of 
co-operating, in a practical way, in the raising of the funds 
necessary to launch the machinery of reform. The proba- 
bility is that American bankers and investors will absorb 
the planned security offering here, sponsored as it will be 
by what is now the world’s foremost banking house, J. 
P. Morgan & Company. 

It is just possible that the gloom which has been spread- 
ing over large parts of this country will be chased away 

















© International 


Thomas Alva Edison, electrical genius and inventor, 
inspecting the world’s largest and most powerful 
electric locomotive. The engine, which weighs 265 
tons and is driven by 5000 horsepower, was built for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 


Talking things over has its place in an organiza- 
tion. The so-called “conferences” are being grossly 
overdone. One executive stops at the desk of an- 


other to tell him, perhaps, about the wonderful score 
he made at golf on Saturday af- 


BUSINESS ternoon. This chin-chin imme- 
“ CES” . “ ’ 
a diately becomes a “conference’ 
DRAWBACKS and neither office boy or tele- 


phone operator must disturb 
either gentleman. More idle gossip is indulged in 
at many business “conferences” to-day than an old 
wives’ sewing circle would be guilty of. Even con- 
ferences which are worthy of the name are developing 
certain drawbacks. It has been found, for example, 
that the practice of having all decisions made by a 
group tends to dull initiative and to repress that 
sense of responsibility felt when decisions were made 
by individuals. Then, how much business is lost by 
the responsible executives locking themselves up for 
long, windy sessions, with instructions that nobody 
be disturbed during these powwows. Do not too 
many men forget that goods cannot be sold to—nor 
money made otherwise out of—other members of 
their own organization? A good plan is to have these 
internal conferences early in the morning, before the 
regular business of the day begins—or late in the 
evening, after business has slowed down. I have in 
mind one large organization that holds many con- 
ferences, but these conferences are conferences. No- 
body is allowed to depart one moment from the sub- 
ject under discussion. But many “conferences” are 


by events in Europe. Europe curing America of the nothing more nor less than excuses for a talk fest. 


blues would be a novel twist of events, would it not? 





Take the “con” out of your conferences. 
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VERY business con- 





368 
EK cern, if its executives 
are wise, seeks to 
earn the goodwill of the pub- 
lic. Without this goodwill 
no enterprise can prosper 
permanently. 
Here are fifty pointers. 
They have been culled 





How to Win the Good- 
will of the Public: 
50 Pointers 


Allow subordinates authorit 
in doing their routine work, Thi 
inspires incentive. 

_ Welcome criticism and s 
tions. 

Publish a house organ. 

Just as employees must be loyal 
to their organizations, your or. 
ganization must be loyal to your 
community. 

Be human, not mechanical, 

Aim at inducing every employee 


Ugges. 














and every household in your com. 





from the hundreds of manu- 

scripts submitted in the “Forbes” contest on “How Sound 
Public Relations Between Public Utilities and Communi- 
ties Can Best Be Developed and Maintained.” 

While they apply particularly to utility corporations, 
they contain pertinent suggestions for executives and 
employees in other lines of business. 

I asked Charles M. Schwab at the time he was rousing 
nationwide enthusiasm among workers in shipbuilding 
yards during the war how he was able to stir up the inter- 
est of the men. “Because I am interested in them, because 
I feel that I am one of them. I feel it here,” said Mr. 
Schwab, tapping his heart. 

To win the goodwill of the public, executives must have 
a feeling of goodwill towards the public. Their hearts 
must be right. To-day it takes heart as well as head to 
run successfully any large enterprise. And it will be so 
to-morrow—even more so. 

The progress already made along this path by public 
utility managers is reflected by the fairer treatment most 
utility companies now receive from the public’s represen- 
tatives, regulatory bodies. 

Also, clamor for State and municipal ownership of 
utilities has notably subsided. Some malcontents in Cali- 
fornia, despite the severe beating they received at the last 
election, are preparing another attack, but so conscien- 
tiously have the utility executives in that State sought to 
deserve the goodwill of the public that President W. E. 
Creed of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company is able, in 
a private letter just received by the writer, to take this 
hopeful view. 

“Tt looks now as though we are to have another Water 
and Power Act fight here this fall; but I firmly believe 
the great majority of the people are satisfied with the 
electrical industry in California and that the second 
attempt to foist such a measure upon the people will be 
more decisively thwarted than it was the first time. . . . I 
do not look to see any headway made throughout the 
country with public ownership schemes.” 

The fifty suggestions follow: 


FOR EXECUTIVES 

Get employees to realize that the company is judged by their 
actions. 

Bring home to the people that the benefits they receive result 
from enterprising and progressive management. 

Select as executives men with vision as well as ability. 

As a man is judged by the company he keeps, so is a company 
judged by the man it keeps. 

If in trouble, tell the public your story—the correct story. Then 
keep on telling it, lest they forget. 

Advertise. Emphasize one specific point at a time. 

When you sell stock you advertise; sell service the same way. 

Be concise, be continuous, be consistent in your efforts to create 
goodwill. Spasmodic efforts will not succeed. 

Whenever—if ever—service is interrupted, promptly tell the 
public the cause. 

Post the public continuously on your earnings and your progress. 

Don’t make promises unless you are sure you can keep them. 

Release cashiers from their cages and junk all grill work. 

If a mistake occurs, admit it—then sweat to rectify it. 
Have ideals as well as ideas. 





munity to become a part owner 
; ; : of your company. 

Organize a service and investigation bureau staffed by broad. 
minded men to handle all public complaints. 

Send out no bill showing an abnormal increase or decrease with- 
out first verifying and then investigating the reason. 

Avoid political maneuvering. 

Also paternalism. 

Establish a home service bureau and teach all phases of electrical 
appliance uses. 

Find out what the consumer thinks of your service. 
~~ ee Change his attitude. 

eep abreast of all new developments in your field— 
the benefits along to the public. r “ nk 

Train telephone operators and clerks so that all business that 
can be cared for over the telephone will be done promptly and 
courteously. 

Employ only methods which you desire to have reflected in 
your subordinates. 

Develop public speakers from among your force; they can tell 
your story effectively. 

Take an interest in civic affairs and encourage the members of 
your organization to do so. Civic organizations are often the 
birthplace of complaints. 

_ Sell the company to the employee first. Then train him to resell 
it to the consumer. : 

Select or train the employee to fit his position. 

Remove internal friction. 

Do as much humane work as possible among your employees 
and also in your community. 

Institute a savings department to encourage thrift. 

Reward meritorious work. 

Be merchandisers—that’s important. 

Do not wait until you are in trouble before trying to earn 
goodwill. 

Have an abiding faith in the honesty and good intentions of 
your fellow citizens. 

Be fair. 

And, above all, learn to derive so much happiness from the 
service you render the world that your happiness will communi- 
cate itself to all you rub shoulders with in your journey through 


life. 
FOR EMPLOYEES 

When the customer comes in with a complaint, don’t send him 
or her from pillar to post; that irritates. 

Classify all complaints. 

Study the cause of camplaints; eradicate them at their source. 

Completeness of your reply is only one-half of courtesy; the 
manner of your reply is the other half. 

Be polite and pleasant, thus making the party glad he or she 
called on you. 

Show individuality to each consumer; make him feel he is “Mr. 
Simpson” and not just one of the throng. 

Get the other fellow’s point of view. 

Don’t argue, inform. 


A com- 


* *« * 


Use your vacation for re-creation—of your mental and 
physical vitality. 


* * * 
Fall your job or your boss may fill it. 
* ee 
A nail is useless unless you hammer it in. Find the 
moral, 
x ok x 
Sometimes it is more helpful to be candid than candied. 
* 2 2 


The world owes you a living—only, most of us have 
to hustle to collect. 
+ + .s 


The fellow who “hits the ceiling’ ends by being fired 
through the door. 
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THE “PARTY” LINE 
Until they both ring off there won’t be much work done. 
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No public grief marked Congress’s good-bye to Wash- 


ington. The people preferred the absence to the presence 
of our bungling lawmakers. They earned a tearless good- 


bye. They mishandled most of the measures they put 

through. Only lack of time pre- 
THE PUBLIC vented them from doing more 
ye pee mischief. How the Republican 
GOOD-BYE Senators and Representatives who 


thwarted their proclaimed leader, 
President Coolidge, will attempt to square themselves with 
their constituents will be watched with piquant interest. 
Will they not have to play the part of Jekyll and Hyde? 
Having opposed the President, how can they in conscience 
call upon voters to endorse both themselves and the Presi- 
dent? There has been evidence enough to satisfy the 
ordinary citizen that Coolidge has earned more respect 
than Congress earned. Material has been provided for 
delightful joshing of the Republicans by their Democratic 
opponents when meetings are held back home. When 
politicians seek votes rather than the right, sooner or later 
they get left. Hiram Johnson’s fate should be accepted 
as a warning. 

* * * 

Tardy publicity is not worth half so much as prompt 
publicity. Many executives dawdle over the issuance of 
annual and other reports. Almost three months after 
President A. H. Smith of the New York Central Lines 

was killed, the annual report ap- 


GET peared. But it was explicitly stated 
— that Mr. Smith had completed the 
PROMPTLY report before his death. Secretary 


Hoover has set a good example by 
his speeding-up of the publication of Department of 
Commerce reports of all kinds. Fresh statistics often 
have a practical value; old statistics don’t. If the largest 
corporation of them all, United States Steel, can issue 
promptly its monthly report covering orders on hand and 
a quarterly statement of earnings, most companies could 
do better than they have been doing heretofore. 


Two-Line 


Picking June political brides is bad for business. 
* * * 
To employees: Keep up your output or you may be put 
out. 
x * * 


Don’t sell stocks short. 
ot * * * 
To maintain merchandise exports we will soon have 
to sanction gold exports. 
sa. 
Remember, no commodity remains ferever below cost 
of production. 
“-%. 
Politics, like the poor, are always with us, apparently. 
We get rid of Congress and the Conventions only to run 
into the Presidential campaign. 


* * * 
Shipping has touched bottom. 
* * * 


More sunshine will mean more gasoline consumption, 
don’t forget. 
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Enlightened executives realize that business must fy 
prepared to furnish a full measure of publicity in future 
Secrecy brings on regulation and restriction, not to say 
strangulation. The aim of every business executive shoylj 
be: more publicity and more prompt publicity. Too many 
annual reports and other reports are dead before they are 
born. 







* * * 


If you are very busy, be sure to plan a vacation. Vaca. 
tions most often are taken by those who need them least. 
Those who need them most are executives and others who 
are sure they cannot possibly get away because of the 

tremendous pressure upon their time 


IF YOU and attention. If any accurate 
i record could be compiled of Ameri- 
VACATION can men of affairs who commit 


suicide by overstrain, the public 
would be appalled. It isn’t worth it. 
ict me relate a personal experience, in the hope that 


* it may influence some who need to be influenced. I used 


to be quite sure that I was far too busy to be able to find 
time to play golf. Three years ago, however, I decided 
to join a golf club and to make it my business to play at 
least once every week. I never in my life made a better 
resolution, a better-investment. Instead of a rational 
amount of exercise and recreation having diminished the 
amount of work I can get through, the effect has been 
just the opposite. 

No man can keep his mind and body in supreme fettle if 
he gives to his daily duties the best that is in him twelve 
months every year. Schwab once said, “He who does his 
best, does all. He who does less than his best, does 
nothing.” A man cannot do his best year after year unless 
he re-creates his mental and physical vitality. Arrange 
for a vacation ! 

a.% 2 


Easy berths end in hardships. 


Editorials 


You can safely buy your coal now. 


* * & 
Europe’s slogan: “The Dawes plan or bust!’ 
* * * 


Sik is falling, leather rising. Not a bad sign ece- 
nomically. 
* * * 
Cheap sugar should encourage preserving. 
xk * 
Most of us are not so badly off as we think we are. 
* * * 


May the radio prosper! It encourages home-staying. 
x * * 


Too much oil is greasing the skids for Oil stocks. 
* * * 


A good cotton crop is still possible. 
* * * 
How to run public utilities: “Create a monopoly and 


then regulate it.”—C. A. Coffin. Sensible. 
* * * 


At least Coolidge is no coward. 
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Administration building of the Maryland Casualty Company, located in an exclusive suburban residential section of Baltimore. 











Why This Business Built a 


Home in the Suburbs 


Knocking Out the “Seventh Inning Stretch”—More and 
Better Work and Lower Turnover—Safeguarding Health 


HIS IS the story of a welfare 
| system that has paid for itself 
by ending the “seventh inning 
stretch” as a phenomenon of one 
business. Contrary to the sports 
writers, that peculiarly American in- 
stitution is not confined to the base- 
ball parks. 
familiar to every employer of labor— 
industrial or clerical—but little under- 
stood except by the nerve specialists. 
The latter have a simple explanation. 
They say it is merely the effort. of 
human nature to adjust itself to the 
pace of modern American business, a 
pace unknown anywhere else in the 
world. The gait frazzles the nerves, 
relaxation quiets them, and work is 
resumed. The only difference is 
that it doesn’t go so smoothly after 
the let-up as it did before. 


Result of Careful Study 


[hat may seem a small matter on 
which to spend three million dollars, 
but it represented one of three major 
reasons why the Maryland Casualty 
Company made such an expenditure. 
The money was put into a home in 
the suburbs of Baltimore to house 
the main offices of the company. As 
one of the largest employers in the 
country of medical specialists, officers 
of this company knew that the period 
of relaxation in mid-afternoon during 
which work sags is one of the costli- 
est features of conducting any busi- 
ness, for reasons that will appear. 
They knew also that all sorts of 
schemes had been tried to eliminate 
the “stretch” itself, ranging from the 





It is a national habit, . 


By William A. McGarry 


Simon Legree method through a 
series of bonus systems to various 
plans for shortening the hours of 
labor. Many of these schemes were 
excellent, but it occurred to the late 
John T. Stone, then president, to get 
at the root of the difficulty. 


The plan of building a home in the 


suburbs was decided on after a care-~ 


ful study proving to the satisfaction 
of officers and directors that it would 
work. Before a shovelful of earth 
was turned these men were in a posi- 
tion to prove by statistics, if that had 
been necessary, that they were on the 
right track. Very little was said 
about the matter, however, for the 
reason that it had not met the actual 
test demanded by hard-boiled busi- 
ness men. In August, 1919, the com- 
pany purchased a twenty-five acre 
tract of land in the exclusive and 
high-priced Guilford-Roland Park 
residential section of Baltimore, and 
work was started immediately on 
something new in the way of a home 
insurance building. The company 
moved from its headquarters in a 
downtown skyscraper about two years 
later, so that plenty of time has now 
elapsed for the test. 

The “seventh inning stretch” is a 
thing of the past insofar as it was 
formerly manifest to persons having 
business with the company, and to the 
heads of departments. Business 
moves with less appearance of haste, 
but the records show that policies go 
through with less delay. The per- 
centage of errors has been reduced to 
aminimum. Visiting agents complete 


” 
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in one day business that formerly re- 
quired from two to three days, and 
soinetimes more. Executives see 
more visitors and get more work done, 
with less expenditure of effort. 
Labor turnover has been reduced. 

And a curious fact is that all this 
has been accompanied by an increased 
use of hospital facilities but a de- 
crease in the average sick leave. In 
other words, it might almost be said 
that there is more illness but less loss 
of time as a result thereof, since the 
new building was occupied. 


Why Plan Was Adopted 


It may be of interest before at- 


-tempting to explain how this is done 


to quote the implied prophecy of the 
late President Stone in the form of 
an announcement of the reasons why 
the company decided to move. At the 
time the ground was bought he gave 
these reasons: 

“First—Overcrowded conditions of 
the present home office building. The 
continued growth of the business has 
necessitated the increase of the home 
office working force, until its present 
space is very badly overcrowded. It 
has been found to be undesirable to 
enlarge the present quarters. Such 
an enlargement would meet the needs 
of the case for only a relatively short 
period. 

“Second—The space problem will 
continue to recur from time to time. 
It is, therefore, wise to provide an 
area sufficient for unlimited extension 
of home office building accommoda- 
tions, without having to tear down, 
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or to remodel to any material extent, 
those that may already be in use. 
“Third—It is the desire and pur- 
pose of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany to minister to the welfare, com- 
fort, and convenience of its employees 
in the largest possible measure con- 
sistent with reasonable business con- 
siderations. This can be done vastly 
better at the location just purchased 
than is possible under the crowded 
conditions of quarters at the center 





JOHN T. STONE 


Late president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, who conceived the wel- 
fare plan now in operation. 


of a congested business district. 
This becomes apparent in view of the 
fact that the number of employees 
located at, and working daily in, the 
home office building is now 951, which 
is an increase of nearly 80 per cent 
over the number employed in July, 
1916, just three years ago.” 

At first glance the first two reasons 
are strictly commercial, and only the 
third one is in what might be called 
the humane class. As a matter of 
fact all the officers realized at the 
start that the primary purpose of ob- 
taining more room was to make em- 
ployees more comfortable. The offi- 
cials knew that more and better work 
is the product of comfortable sur- 
roundings. The loss of time in hav- 
ing employees running from one floor 
to another in an office skyscraper 
meant also a loss of vitality. It was 
one of the causes contributing to the 
“seventh inning stretch.” Others 
from which the company determined 
to escape were the inevitable noises 
and interruptions of the city. Accord- 
to the medical experts, such trifling 
annoyances as dust, of no account 
when considered singly, produced a 
cumulative nerve strain which made 
the mid-afternoon let-down inevitable. 

In constructing the new buildings, 
therefore, the company set out to 
avoid each of these known minor dis- 
turbances, on the one hand, and to 
replace them with constructive wel- 


fare features, on the other, which 
would tend to furnish in advance the 
needed relaxation. By all means the 
most startling example of how far the 
company went in this effort—which, 
bear in mind, was to be “consistent 
with reasonable business considera- 
tions’”—is furnished by the figures of 
floor space in the new buildings. The 
club house was made an integral, 
permanent part of the three-million- 
dollar plant. It was exceeded in size 
only by the administration building, 
and as it stands to-day contains more 
floor space than the garage, printing 
plant, and power house together, each 
of which is a separate building. 

To be exact, the Maryland Casualty 
constructed a club house containing 
a total of 56,940 square feet. The 
first floor contains a cafeteria, utiliz- 
ing 10,050 square feet, the second 
floor an auditorium and stage with 
9,760 square feet, the third floor a 
balcony of 13,840 square feet. Spe- 
cial lounging and recreation rooms 
take up the rest of the space. And 
all of this is in addition to the room 
required for special medical services 
for employees which certainly come 
under the head of welfare. Like- 
wise, it takes no account of the 
gardens, tennis courts, _ baseball 
diamond, and playgrounds constructed 
on the acreage not needed for build- 
ing purposes. 

About a year ago the Maryland 
Casualty celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. At that time Edward L. 
Robinson, one of the directors who 
had been intimately associated with 
the early history of the company, de- 


scribed the institution in the words. 


of Emerson as “the lengthened 
shadow of an individual’—in this 
case John T. Stone. He quoted the 
policy laid down by Mr. Stone for 
the guidance of the company as 
follows: 


Future Expansion Provided For 


“It seems fitting to remind our- 
selves that there is in our business a 
distinct social and humanitarian ele- 
ment. We are not only under obliga- 
tion to our stockuolders to conduct 
the business profitably, but under 
equal obligation to conduct it so as 
to make the largest and best con- 
tribution possible to the welfare of 
mankind, with especial regard to those 
members of society who become our 
wards because of industrial or other 
casualties.” 

Following out this policy, it was 
only a question of time and oppor- 
tunity until the late president and 
other executives came to the conclu- 
sion that an institution occupying 
such a position ought to begin its good 
work at home. Accordingly the wel- 
fare of employees, on and off duty, 
was taken into consideration in the 
plans for the new plant. Although 
the company is not a mutual, its plans 
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were made on the reasoning that, as 
most of the workers spend the best 
part of their lives on their jobs, the 
natural personal and co-operative ip. 
terest in those jobs could be strength. 
ened by eliminating all possible jrrj- 
tations and unnecessary running to 
and fro. A scientific study of the 
business was made for the purpose 
of routing everything over the short- 
est possible line. 

But even here history was taken 
into account. In 1898, the year of its 
foundation, the Maryland Casualty 
had seven home office employees, no 
field men, three departments, five 
major lines, and a capital of $500,000, 
In a quarter of a century its capital 
has been increased to $5,000,000, its 
assets from $886,779 to more than 
$32,000,000, its home and office 
forces to more than a thousand each, 
It has thirty-five departments and 
fifteen major lines of insurance writ- 
ing. Obviously, a routing designed 
solely to meet present day conditions 
would be completely out of date in 
another quarter of a century—per- 
haps in five or ten years at the present 
accelerated rate of growth—unless the 
whole design of the plant were based 
on a unit system suitable for expan- 
sion without alteration. 

This was accomplished by a care- 
ful grouping of the buildings. The 
administration building is in the centre 





F. HIGHLANDS BURNS 
President of the company, who has 
carried out the idea originated by his 

predecessor. 


of the group, 140 feet from its main 
entrance to the street. To the east 
is the club house, and to the west the 
industrial group. Terraces, flower 
beds, trees, shrubberies and walks 
were placed between the industrial 
building and the club house, with 
lawns and a service driveway between 
the main building and the indusirial 
group. The tennis courts and base- 
ball diamond are south of the club 
house. The style of architecture of 
all the buildings is modern classic, 
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Everything has been done to make the home of the Maryland Casualty Company pleasing to the eye. 
directors’ room, and, on the right, the monumental rotunda just inside the main entrance. 


and they are fireproof in construc- 
tion. 

The administration building is 
really three structures in one, in the 
form of,a letter H. Two parallel 
wings are each 320 feet long and 60 
feet wide. The structure is three 
stories high, with a basement well 
above ground. A monumental ro- 
tunda just inside the main entrance 
connects with each of the three main 
divisions. This rotunda, the floor of 
which is several steps lower than the 
main first floor, is an architectural 
feature even in the famous City of 
Monuments, with its high domed sky- 
light of leaded glass carried on Ionic 
marble columns and Caen-stone 
pilasters. This indicates that the 
company sought among other things 
to make the working quarters pleas- 
ing first to the eye. 


Employees’ Health Safeguarded 


_ The system of keeping employees 
in good health is based on the nation- 
wide experience of the company in 
casualty insurance and is, therefore, 
of more than ordinary interest to all 
business men. It is described as fol- 
lows by the company: 

“Every person accepted for em- 
ployment by the Maryland Casualty 


Company is examined thoroughly by 
our physician. This examination 
covers the nose, throat, ears, eyes, 
neck, heart, lungs, kidneys, knee re- 
flexes, and blood pressure. Many 
applicants are accepted with minor 
impairments which are cared for by 
the employees’ service division, and 
in nearly all instances the impairments 


are remedied. There is provided a 
specially equipped dispensary, a rest 
room, and an examination room. 
From twenty-five to sixty patients 
- eated each day for minor con- 
ditions, 

stomachs, 


such as headaches, sick 
lesser injuries, etc. All 


major work is sent to the Baltimore 
clinic. Every morning an absentee 
slip from every department is 
rendered to the employee service divi- 
sion from which a visiting sick list 
is made. All three-day absentees are 
visited and in many instances two and 
one-day absentees. 


Undergo Thorough Examination 


“Before the sick visiting was put 
into force, when an absentee was re- 
ported we never knew if conditions 
were just as reported. Now we see 
and understand. the necessity of a 
day at home. A sedan is placed at 
the disposal of the visiting nurse to 
make these visits and to take any em- 
ployee home who has become ill. 

“In the personnel and employment 
office is recorded a complete personal 
history of every employee, his quali- 
fications, his preferences in the way 
of work, and his educational desires ; 
similarly, there are recorded the quali- 
fications of all applicants seeking em- 
ployment. An analysis is made of 
the various positions throughout the 
company, comprising a description of 
duties and the qualifications needed 
for one to carry on satisfactorily the 
responsibilities of the position. Every 
employee is periodically rated in 
seven specific qualities by two or more 
supervisors, to whom his ability and 
fitness for the position he is holding 
are best known. These data are added 
to each individual’s record and are 
considered in salary increase and pro- 
motion. Applicants favorably con- 
sidered for employment are required 
to pass a thorough physical examina- 
tion before final acceptance. Effort 
is always made to place employees in 
positions according to their prefer- 
ences and fitness, in the belief that 
contentment in one’s work is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining health 
and happiness.” 
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On the left is the 


Any account of this project would 
be incomplete without some reference 
to the part taken in it by the present 
head of the company, F. Highland 
Burns. A list of the seven persons 
in the home office force at the time 
the Maryland Casualty Company was 
established shows that Mr. Burns 
held then the lowest position in the 
office—that of clerk. Virtually all 
of his other associates in the found- 
ing of the business had previously 
passed on when John T. Stone died, 
on May 9, 1920. By that time Mr. 
Burns had worked his way up to the 
vice-presidency. The great project 
visioned by Mr. Stone had been 
launched, but that was all. It re- 
main for the new president to carry 
it on. Although he gives full credit 
to his predecessor, President Burns 
is the man who has made the plan 
work. 





Good, Clean Facts in Fifteen 
Minutes - 


Editor, “Forbes” : 


Your magazine is the most educa- 
tional and helpful literature to the 
business man that I honestly believe 
to be in existence to-day. I receive a 
lot of trade papers and other kinds 
of magazines, but I can get more 
good, clean facts from your paper in 
fifteen or twenty minutes reading 
than I can from a whole day reading 
in some of the other magazines. 


J. H. DeBoer, 
President, DeBoer Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





The article awarded 3rd Prize 
in the “Forbes” contest on “How 
Sound Public Retations Between 
Public Utilities and Communities 
Can Best Be Developed and 
Maintained” will appear in our 
next issue. 
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Mystery-less Coolidge 


A Not-Too-Serious Character Sketch of the President, With 
| Some Revealing Anecdotes and Comparisons 


SECRET service operative of 
A distinguished mien drew the 

attention of a Washington 
newspaper man, idling along a busy 
street in the shopping district of the 
national capital. The newspaper man 
followed the majestic one for some 
time with his eyes before he noticed, 
walking beside him, the President of 
the United States. Out of_ curiosity 
he followed the two. They walked 
down F street, up 9th, and then 
turned back along a less frequented 
thoroughfare towards the White 
House. The time was late afternoon 
of an early spring day. 

Of the thousand or more persons 
passed, only two gave the least in- 
dication of recognizing the President. 
These two—young chaps standing on 
the outer curb—merely grinned as the 
Chief Executive of the nation 
passed by. 

Grinned! That’s Washington’s at- 
titude towards Calvin Coolidge. But, 
though the grin is its chief outward 
expression, this attitude isn’t one of 
disrespect or dislike. It embodies 
more of the serious than the frivolous. 
It reveals more of affection than 
risibility. Such a grin no other Presi- 
dent of modern times has provoked. 


Coolidge Anecdotes 


Coolidge’s personality, rather than 
his acts or his words, provokes it. 
This personality is so provocative of 
kindly banter that the Coolidge 
anecdote, in Washington at least, has 
usurped the place once filled by the 
multiform-Ford joke. 

Many of the Coolidge stories have 
to do with the Coolidge silence and 
imperturbability. 

Shortly after becoming President, 
Coolidge sent for a group of farm 
leaders for the purpose of discussing 
with them the agricultural situation. 
These leaders, counting on _ the 
Coolidge silence, were thrilled with 
the opportunity they thought they had 
for pouring volubly all the farmers’ 
grievances into the Presidential ear. 
After they had distributed themselves 
around his desk, the President said: 

“Gentlemen, the situation as I see 
it is thus and so,” and for half an 
hour there poured forth a flood of 
words without end. On concluding, 
he arose and extended his hand. 

“I thank you very much for calling 
and discussing this subject with me,” 
he said. And they left without hav- 
ing been able to unburden themselves. 






By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


Farming is the subject on which he 
is least silent. He sent for one of the 


leaders to come to see him alone early: 
‘one Sunday afternoon. 


This leader 
caught the Presidential: €ar at once. 

“Mr. President,” he shrewdly re- 
marked, “let’s begin our talk with a 
full understanding of each other. 


Ww Be 
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The above photo proves that President 
Coolidge can smile a hearty smile, despite 
reports to the contrary. 


Now, like all the others around here 
who know farming only by recollec- 
tion from boyhood, you don’t know 
anything about this problem. This is 
true even though you own a farm.” 

“T didn’t know that you knew that,” 
the President replied. 

“T know also,” the visitor declared, 
laughing, “that when your father gave 
the farm to you he fixed it so you 
couldn’t sell it.” 

“Come and let me show you a pic- 
ture of my farm,” said the President, 
eagerly. 

They talked until dinner time, when 
the visitor was asked to remain and 
continue the conversation into the 
night. 

Most of the stories about Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s conversational ac- 


tivities are of another kind. A tailor 
who was called in to measure him for 
some new suits kept count of the 


-words spoken by his customer. They 


totalled six—and three of those were 
used in sending for Mrs. Coolidge to 
give advice. ; 

The _ President, -it is said, resents 
the popular impression as to his habits 
of silence, 

“Why I talk enough for all pur- 
poses,” he declared to a friend not 
long before he entered the White 
House. 

“For instance— ?” 

“Whenever I have something to 
say,” the President replied. 

The Coolidge silences are not 
peculiar to incidental contacts. Per- 
sons who have been with him on 
occasions provocative of conversa- 
tional animation say that the light 
or frivolous never breaks his imper- 
turbable calm. 


Walking Only Form of Play 


The Coolidges are quite socially in- 
clined. They do much informal er- 
tertaining at the White House and 
particularly on the Presidential yacht, 
the “Mayflower.” They take many 
short trips down the Potomac and 
nearly always have with them a large 
party of guests, more or less mis- 
cellaneously chosen. 

“On these trips,” says a man who 
has enjoyed several of them, “Cool- 
idge is as detached and impassive as 
when in the White House offices. 
While he is polite and cordial to his 
guests, he lets them entertain them- 
selves—or, rather, he leaves his part 
of it to Mrs. Coolidge, who in these 
matters is his exact opposite.” 

On one of these trips early in the 
year, when duck shooting abounded 
on the streams around Washington, 
a group on the “Mayflower” veered 
around to that universal stimulant of 
conversation, hunting. A Senator 
turned to Coolidge and asked : 

“Mr. President, did you ever do 
any hunting ?” 

“I once shot a squirrel,” the Presi- 
dent replied without the slightest en- 
thusiasm and walked away. 

Walking is his only form of play. 
And he walks as religiously and as 
solemnly as he prepares or signs State 
papers. Sometimes he takes a friend 
along, but usually he is accompanied 
only by a secret service operative. le 
walks anywhere and everywhere in 
Washington. 
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President Coolidge, having been brought up on a farm, is a lover of horses. He is here shown with his mount, “General.” 
many short trips down the Potomac on the Presidential yacht “Mayflower.” 


The President also enjoys yachting and 


On the right, the President is pictured delivering an address at the annual Confederate memorial services at Arlington. 


Once, upon returning to the White 
House from a walk, he and his secret 
service companion approached one of 
the little-used entrances. A _ sign, 
“Closed,” hung on the gate. 

“We are not supposed to go in this 
way,” he remarked. 

“But it’s your house, 
service man laughed. 

“Well, we’ll go around to another 
entrance,” the President replied and 
walked on. 

Roosevelt probably would have 
jumped the gate and would have seen 
to it that the newspaper men were 
duly informed. Taft would have sent 
fora key. Wilson would have taken 
care not to see the sign. 

But to Coolidge a sign on a White 
House gate means as much as he 
would have it mean to any one else. 
Supreme literalist, strict adherent to 
the rule as laid down, yet he has little 
tolerance for the merely ritualistic. 

Of all the personalities that have 
been supreme at the White House in 
recent times that of Coolidge is the 
most transparent and at the same time 
the most opaque. 

There no doubt is something of a 
pose in his imperturbability. A good 
deal of it derives from his New Eng- 
land inheritance. But some of it 
probably was assumed consciously, 
taken on calculatedly and made a part 
of his scheme of life. But it has been 
Maintained, if not cultivated, to the 
point where it is now a part of him. 


” 


the secret 


And always it is a part of him. 
The man the politician sees is the .nan 
every one sees. That is why it is go- 
ing to be difficult, if not impossible, 
to make him over in any way for 
public consumption. 

This presents a problem for those 
who must direct the Coolidge fortunes 
in the coming campaign. It is a 
truism of big politics that candidates 
for high office must be endowed with 
artificial personalities that can be 
staged, during campaigns, like char- 
acters in a play. 


Presidential Legends 


Around a candidate it is customary 
to build up a legend that is far re- 
moved from, or an exaggeration of, 
actuality. The handiest used to be 
one of early poverty; later legends 
were based on personality—maybe 
because pictures have come to count 
for so much. If the candidate’s past 
or personality doesn’t provide good 
advertising material, it is created for 
him. If he likes his friends, as Hard- 
ing did, he is made into a paragon 
of geniality. And if he is cold and 
aloof, as Wilson was, he is endowed 
with Solomonic wisdom. If he is 
reckless and erratic, as Roosevelt was, 
he is made picturesque. 

But Coolidge, to all appearances, 
will have to be put over by presenting 
—Coolidge. 

The Coolidge in the newspaper or 





magazine picture or on the screen is 
the Coolidge in the White House 
offices attending to the nation’s busi- 
ness, or in a social gathering, or as 
host on the “Mayflower,” or on the 
streets of Washington, walking for 
exercise. The same _ unobtrusive 
quietness, the same touch of melan- 
choly, the same air of waiting— 
always waiting— with covenanter 
resoluteness to deal with what comes 
when it comes, characterizes the 
Coolidge manner and the Coolidge 
bearing at all times and everywhere. 


Thus Calvin Coolidge is quaint, 
probably the quaintest personality that 
has filled the Presidency. He is 
quaint in the typically American way. 
His is the quaintness of oppositeness, 
the kind which has provoked the best 
of American humor, the Artemus 
Ward, Bill Nye, Mark Twain, and 
Ring Lardner kind. ; 


“I have seen your name in the 
newspapers,” President Coolidge re- 
marked seriously when Ring Lardner 
was recently presented to him at the 
White House. 


“T have seen your name in the 
papers, too,” was Lardner’s droll re- 
joinder. 

Washington likes Coolidge, and 
especially the Coolidges, for in 
temperament the mistress of the 
White House is everything the 
master isn’t. 

(Continued on page 386) 
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Work With Us 
Help in the making of this page. 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 


and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will 


be printed. 




















We believe that the company 
can’t be a good place for any of 
us to work unless it is.a good place 
for all of us to work, and it can’t 
be a good place for all of us to 
work unless we tie together all the 
interests—management, employees, 
public, and investor—L. H. Kin- 
nard, president, Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. 

a. 


Pleasure may be imported, but 
Happiness must be home-grown.— 
Clipped. 

From E. M. Berwick, Lansing, Mich. 

x * * 


Think big, talk little, love much, 
laugh easily, work hard, give free- 
ly, pay cash, and be kind—it is 
enough.—Emerson. 

x * * 

I pity no man because he has to 
work. If he is worth his salt he will 
work. I envy the man who has a 
work worth doing and does it well.— 
Roosevelt. 

* * x 
Education and Americanization 


What we need in this country— 
as well as in the rest of the world 
—is a great spiritual revival. To 
heal the sickness of the world, 
more is needed than loans or cred- 
its or moratoriums. We must 
have and show confidence in the 
human virtues of human people. 
We need practical idealism, applied 
to everyday existence. We must 
return to those fundamentals, to 
those virtues and qualities, which 
have made this nation great. It 
requires hard work, not loafing; 
economy — governmental, corpo- 
rate and individual—instead of ex- 
travagance; saving, not waste; 
charity, instead of intolerance. The 
only way to achieve this is through 
sound leadership and by education 
in what true Americanism means, 
education of the mature as well as 
of the young, of the native as well 
as of the foreign born.—Mortimer 


H. Schiff. - 


The best ally a salesman has is 

an efficient production department ; 

his worst enemy is not a rival 

company but a badly organized, in- 

competent corps of workers in the 

home plant.—Through the Meshes. 
x * * 

Associate yourself with men of 
good quality, if you esteem your repu- 
tation. Be not apt to relate 
news, if you know not the truth 
thereof. Speak no evil of the absent, 
for it is unjust. Undertake 
not what you cannot perform, but be 
careful to keep your promise. : 
There is but one straight course, and 
that is to seek truth, and pursue it 
steadily. Nothing but har- 
mony, honesty, industry and frugality 
are necessary to make us a great and 
happy nation—George Washington. 

x * x 

Two battered old wrecks were sit- 
ting on a bench in the Common, when 
one remarked: “I’m a man who 
never took advice from anybody.” 
“Shake brother,” said the other, “I’m 
a man who followed everybody’s 
advice.”—Merchants Record. 

* * 


Pluck Wins 


Pluck wins—it always wins, though 
days be slow 

And nights be dark ’twixt days that 
come and go. 


Still pluck will win. Its average is 


sure. 

He gains the prize who can most 
endure, 

Who faces issues—he who never 
shirks, 


Who waits and watches and who 
always works. 
—Exchange. 
x * 

You cannot travel within and 
stand still without—James Allen. 
* * * 

Formerly there was a _ curious 
notion that if one side in a business 
transaction profited, the other must 
necessarily lose. If that were true, all 
business would be under suspicion 
and wise people would stand aloof 
from it. The truth is that when two 
parties enter into a transaction by 
which each exchanges something 
which he needs less for something he 
needs more both sides are benefited. 
That is the ideal basis of all trade 
and commerce, and it is the real basis 
of most transactions. — President 
Coolidge. 
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Grow or Decay 


It was merely of the physical, not 
of the spiritual, or the intellectual man 
that the declaration was made, you 
cannot by taking thought add one 
cubit to your stature.- When a tree 
ceases to grow, your science teaches 
you that it should be harvested, 
When the sun ceases to rise, its rays 
fall mournfully eastward, and the day 
is surely drawing to its close. When 
you cease to grow, you have already 
begun to decay. Grow then while 
you may; grow to the full height of 
the duties before you. The land 
never needed you as it does to-day; 
the time will never come in which it 
will not need you more and more— 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, before the Phi 


Beta Kappa Society of Vassar 

College. 

From W. D. Trueblood, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
* * * 


He who reigns within himself, and 
rules passions, desires, and fears, is 
more than a king.—Milton. 

From H. J. Borges, Cleveland, O. 


* %*« X* 


A great part of all mischief in 
the world arises from the fact that 
men do not sufficiently understand 
their own aims. They undertake 
to build a tower and spend no 
more labor on the foundation than 
would be necessary to build a hut. 
—Goethe. 


* * * 


I have been through five depres- 
sions during my business life. They 
all act alike. The men who, if 
business fell off 66 per cent. in- 
creased their selling efforts 75 per 
cent. managed to pull through, as 
if there were no depression, and 
the efforts of such men tend to 
shorten the periods of depression. 
—Thomas A. Edison. 





A Text 


Bo" not thyself of tomorrow; 
for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth. --- Jro- 
verbs 24:1. 
From H. J. Thompson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. What is your fa- 
vorite text? “Forbes Epigrams” 


is presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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By B. J. Williams 


Are You Missing the Mark - 
in Management? 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


66 OU CAN QUIT!” 
Y Twice in my life have 
those words almost 
broken my heart. Once when a 
boy of eleven they were uttered by 
a farmer who had given me a job 
hoeing corn at fifty cents a day; 
and again, ten years later, by an 
old German dealer in agricultural 
implements with whom I had se- 
cured my first position after leav- 
ing the coal mines in Pennsylvania 
and taking a course in Duff’s Busi- 

ness College at Pittsburgh. 

A widowed mother and 


in awe. Our scientists have 
delved into, and, in a sense, laid 
bare the secrets of the Omnipo- 
tent. Our public school system, 
supplemented by our colleges and 
universities, has placed knowledge 
and education within the reach of 
the humblest of our people. Our 
system of banking and credits en- 
ables us to transact business with 
the remotest parts of the earth. 
We have built railroads across the 
continent. ~Our ships sail every 


ager and workman are antago- 
nistic. 

What is the trouble and what is 
the remedy? 

In view of what has been at- 
tempted and what has been done, it 
would be the height of presumption 
for any individual to offer a pana- 
cea, but it does seem to me that in 
most of our efforts we have lost 
sight of the commonest and most 
elemental fact of human nature; 
that it, its humanness. And this hu- 
manness of human nature 
is not confined to any class 








five small children without 
money or work made a 
family situation that was 


well-nigh desperate in the T 


one case, and to appreciate 
the other one needs only 
to realize how difficult it 
was for a boy who had 
worked. ten years in the 
mines to get out. 

Never was boy or man 


They Serve Best— 


more anxious to succeed, to men. 


do what was to be done in 
the way it should be done. 
In both cases it was over 
anxiety to make good that 
was my undoing. I placed 
too heavy a covering of 
earth on the corn, in the 
one instance, and was too 
painstaking and exact in 
making figures, in the 
other. A word of advice or 
suggestion in either case 








broad, 
humanity. 


EN who are longest remem- 

bered and whose memories 
are most highly revered are not 
those who made the most money, 
but those whose hearts were 
gentle, whose sympathies were 
and who best served 


HE making of money or the 
piling up of wealth should be 
merely an incident in business. 
The main purpose should be that 
of service in its broadest and best 
sense—and the development of 


or group or country. It is 
a universal fact of life. 

Men need social con- 
tacts; they require mental 
stimulus; they must have 
sympathy; and they de- 
mand justice. The organi- 
zation in industry whose 
management most nearly 
meets these universal 
human needs will rank 
highest in production, in 
loyalty, and general effi- 
ciency. 

What is this quality in 
men that brings out the 
best in their fellows? 

Throughout all the cen- 
turies it has existed. Sages 
and philosophers have 
dreamed of it, poets have 
sung of it, prophets have 
told of it, but no one has 











been able to name it, so 





would have set me right. 

During the past thirty 
years I have had a wide experi- 
ence in the employment and direc- 
tion of men and boys, and never 
during all this time have I forgot- 
ten the incidents referred to and 
what they meant to me. For 
many years I thought of both these 
men as being heartless and brutal, 
but I have changed my mind. I 
now think of them as being 
thoughtless and as not having 
learned or recognized the things 
that are fundamental in the suc- 
cessful management of men. 

This is the age of iron and steel, 
of invention and machinery. Our 
captains of industry have organ- 
ized and launched industrial en- 
terprises of such magnitude as 
almost to stagger the comprehen- 
sion. Our engineers have har- 
nessed the forces of nature and 
have developed wonders of con- 
struction before which man stands 


sea and carry our products to all 
mankind. We traverse the length 
of our domain, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, between the rising 
and the setting of the sun. We 
fill the air with voices and throw 
our messages around the circum- 
ference of the globe, reaching 
alike the homes of the lowly and 
the mighty. 

BUT WE HAVE NOT YET LEARNED 
THE SIMPLE BUT ALL IMPORTANT 
FORMULA OF HOW TO GET ALONG 
WITH OUR FELLOWS. 

Honest, sincere, and extended 
efforts have been made to solve 
the problem of human relations. 
We have run the gauntlet of 
standardization, efficiency, profit- 
sharing, bonus systems, demo- 
cratic control, personnel depart- 
ments, and what not; but our 
difficulties continue; owner and 
employee are at variance, man- 


that after all the years it 

remains an intangible, in- 
definable, but all powerful some- 
thing without a name. 

Some call it one thing; some an- 
other. There is no common agree- 
ment as to what it is, but there is 
unanimous agreement as to what 
it does. It is a sort of spiritual 
attunement. It makes men more 
generous, more kindly, more un- 
selfish, more willing to work and 
serve and suffer, if need be, for 
each other. It gives man a clearer 
vision of opportunity and a quiet, 
steady, consuming desire to aid 
his fellowmen. 

I have thought about it for years; 
have called it first by one name, 
then by another. Finally I thought 
I had it. I called it sympathy and 
justice. Not sympathy or justice, 
nor either one alone, but both to- 
gether. But alas; as I analyzed the 
thing itself, I found that the terms 
were inadequate. It was broader 
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than sympathy and greater than 
justice. I then asked my friends to 
name it. One called it “heart inter- 
est,” others, in turn, “kindness,” 
“friendship,” “understanding,” 
“neighborliness,” “unselfishness,” 
“love,” and a brother Mason spoke 
of it as “Masonic light.” All knew 
it, but none could name it; for it 
is more than any of these—indeed, 
greater than all of them. 

My first conscious contact with 
this nameless thing was on the 
day of my father’s funeral, nearly 
fifty years ago. After we laid his 
body away and had returned to our 
empty, desolate home, boy-like I 
went out on the streets. I was 
approached by the bad boy of the 
village, who in modern parlance 
would be referred to as “hard- 
boiled.” Without a word he 
slipped into my hand a large glass 
marble an_ inch-and-a-half in 
diameter—something a boy would 
treasure highly. Not a word was 
spoken, but we both understood. 
I have that marble yet. 

Standing on the deck of 


men with each other; and, mark 
you, there are two of them. 

Sympathy alone, be it ever so 
warm, is not enough, nor will jus- 
tice itself, be it ever so exact, solve 
the problem. 

Now do not misunderstand me. 
I am not referring to a maudlin 
sentiment—sob sister stuff—but to 
genuine human heart interest in 
the men associated with us, which 
leads us, when a man is ill or dis- 
couraged, or has trouble at home, 
to let him know we care and to 
offer such assistance as may be 
practicable and advisable. 

Under our present industrial 
system where operations are con- 
ducted on so gigantic a scale, it is 
impossible for the management to 
know and be in personal contact 
with each employee; but it is not 
impossible for sympathy and jus- 
tice to permeate the entire organi- 
zation, entending from the general 
manager down to the newest and 
humblest workman. But again, 
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serve as illustrations. One, the 
general foreman or superintendent 
of a factory employing 300 men, 
women and children. During a 
dozen years of close association 
with this man, I never heard him 
speak a kind word to one of the 
employees; always every direction 
was a command given in a snarlin 
voice. Is it any wonder that there 
was constant unrest, with frequent 
labor troubles at this plant? Out- 
side the factory this man was a 
very decent, companionable fellow, 
of warm heart and generous dis- 
position. But he labored under 
the very great delusion, shared by 
many men in similar positions, 
that this was, not only the best 
way, but also the only way to con- 
trol labor. 

The other was a kindly, whole- 
souled man, the general manager 
of his company for twenty-five 
years, and directly in charge of 
production. It was his custom to 
walk through the plant every fore- 
noon. He knew almost 
every man personally, and 








a ferryboat, crossing San 
Francisco Bay to Oakland 
a few days after the sink- 
ing of the “Titanic,” a group 
of men were discussing the 
events of the day, among 
them a wealthy man, the 
general manager of a large 
manufacturing corporation. 
A poorly-dressed individu- 
al approached the group 
and handed each one of 
them a card on which was 
printed something like 








EN NEED social contacts; 
they require mental stimu- 
lus; they must have sympathy; 
and they demand justice. 
organization in industry whose 
management most nearly meets 
these universal human needs will 
rank highest in production, in 
loyalty, and general efficiency. 


The 


there were about 300 of 
them. He knew something 
of each family, its member- 
ship, its history, its ambi- 
tions, and its troubles. 
During his entire adminis- 
tration there was neither a 
strike nor other labor trou- 
ble in that plant. 

Out of my own experi- 
ence I could cite case after 
case—dozens, if not hun- 
dreds of them—showing 
the value of sympathy and 














this—“Remember the ‘Ti- 
tanic. Prepare to meet thy 
God.” The card was cheap; the 
composition and spelling were 
poor. The group shrugged their 
shoulders and thought, “A religious 
crank.” That is, all except the 
general manager, who read the 
card carefully, then quietly beck- 
oned the man to him. In the most 
gentlemanly and unobtrusive man- 
ner he pointed out some errors in 
the composition and spelling, and 
slipped him a piece of money with 
which to have a new lot printed. 

The two incidents just men- 
tioned will indicate how inadequate 
are any of the terms used to de- 
scribe this something of which we 
have been speaking. Similar 
incidents drawn from your own 
experience will undoubtedly occur 
to you. Inadequate as they may 
be, we yet must select some term 
or terms, to convey the idea, and 
I have chosen “sympathy” and 
“justice.” 

Extended observation and long 
experience have convinced me that 
these are two of the dominating 
factors affecting the relations of 


mark you, if these qualities are 
not dominantly characteristic of 
the man or men at the top, they 
will not be much in evidence down 
the line. 

If the chief executive shows 
genuine interest in and consider- 
ation for his associates with whom 
he comes in contact, not only as 
to their work and their remunera- 
tion, but as to the personal and 
home interests, this will be re- 
flected in the character and atti- 
tude of every man with authority 
and responsibility in the direction 
of men. 

But this feeling of interest must 
be genuine, for men are like chil- 
dren in this respect. A simulated 
interest that is not real will not 
pass muster, nor will an officious 
attitude be tolerated. It should be 
remembered, also, that these qual- 
ities do not come in packages, as 
merchandise that can be bought 
and passed around. They must 


radiate from the heart. 
I have in mind now two men 
that will 


and two _ institutions 





justice and heart interest 
in dealing with men. 

Men miss the mark in manage- 
ment in many cases because they 
lack this nameless quality, this 
something that draws men to- 
gether and makes brothers of 
them all; and because, in the case 
of the higher-ups, they are so en- 
grossed in making a financial 
success that they haven’t learned 
that men are greater than things. 

If every man entrusted with the 
responsibility of management will 
cultivate this nameless something, 
will develop a closer human touch 
and a more sympathetic and just 
attitude toward the men with 
whom he comes in contact, and 
will then pass these along to his 
entire organization, there will be 
a great change in human relations 
and a revolution in industry. This 
would necessitate no change in 
present plans or methods, such as 
bonus systems, profit-sharing, etc. 
Touched by this human spark every 
good plan would be made better 
and a common ground of under- 
standing would be found for the 
solution of our many problems. 
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Important Facts About Cotton 


HE decline in cotton, which 
followed close on the heels 
of the Government’s first 
condition estimate of the growing 
crop, the second lowest ever is- 
sued for the month of May, puzzled 
most observers of the market, but 
not the professional operator. 

The explanation is simple. The 
market usually discounts in ad- 
vance what is probable and rose 
400 points in anticipation of a low 
estimate. Its subsequent decline 
was due to efforts of those who 
bought before the report to cash 
their profits and to short selling 
in expectation of improvement in 
the crop’s condition, which has 
nearly always taken place during 
June. 

Some of the selling was no doubt 
based on the theory that a change 
in the weather for the better was 
also due, according to the law of 
averages, and a few days of sun- 
shine and higher temperature dur- 
ing the early days of June stimu- 
lated the selling and increased the 


liquidation of the long interests. | 


Indications, as this is written, how- 
ever, point to the probability that 
this June may prove one of the 
exceptions to the general rule and 
show little or no improvement. 

The average spectatator looks at 
Government records, sees an im- 
provement of 8.3 points during the 
June following its lowest estimate, 
made in 1920, and hopes for some 
such gain this season. He over- 
looks the fact that twice in the 
last five years the June condition 
was lower than in May and that 
the average gain during these five 
years is less than one point. The 
ten-year increase is only two 
points. 

The crop usually reaches its peak 
of condition in June and declines 
steadily after it gets into the hot 
days of July and August. Its av- 
erage loss in condition from June 
to September is a little over 18 
points. The outlook for the crop 
at the time of the Government’s 
estimate was around 11,000,000 
bales, exclusive of linters. It is 
generally conceded that 12,000,000 
are needed. Therefore, failure of 
the crop to show material im- 
provement in condition this month 
will bring the world, much sooner 
than expected, to a realization of 
the serious situation confronting it. 

At the end of July, 1921, the 
carry-over of American cotton 
reached the unprecedented total of 
° 364,000 bales, according to figures 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


compiled by H. G. Hester, of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
His figures include linters. Mid- 
dling cotton dropped to 11 cents 
in New Orleans at that time as a 
result of this. Consumption has 
since exceeded production, the 
carry-over has shrunk from season 
to season and the price has risen 
steadily. 

The following statement from 
Mr. Hester’s reports for the sea- 
sons 1921-22 and 1922-23, and es- 
timates for 1923-24 illustrate this: 


have already exceeded 5,500,000 
and have over a month to go be- 
fore the season ends. This wil} 
leave very little cotton in this 
country. Exports last year were 
4,851,000. 

Some Southern mills have been 
re-selling their cotton on account 
of slack demand for manufaetured 
goods. This is being bought up b 
the large spot firms, whenever of- 
fered on a satisfactory basis, and 
shipped abroad. 

The big spot houses who are 








Price Aver. 
Season Production Consumption Carry-ever Range Price 
are 8,442,000 12,829,000 4,879,000 11.75-22.75 17.76 
ae 10,424,000 12,631,000 2,573,000 20.00-31.38 24.06 
BEY ds ccsncods 10,850,000 *12,000,000 *1,400,000 22.75-36.00 *31.00 


Note—* Estimated. All figures include linters. 


quotations. 


Prices are New Orleans spot 











These figures indicate it will take 
a minimum crop of 11,250,000 bales 
of lint and 750,000 linters, or about 
1,150,000 more than was produced 
last year to give an equal supply 
of cotton. 


From the rapidity with which 
our cotton is going abroad it looks 
like such a yield will prove inade- 
quate. 


Early estimates were that ex- 
ports would run around 5,000,000 
bales. It now looks as if they 
would run nearly 6,000,000, as they 





credited with holding the long end 
of the July contracts have sold 
considerable cotton abroad for 
August shipment. I understand 
they expect to get some of the 
cotton needed to fill these commit- 
ments from speculators or others 
who are short of July. This does 
not augur well for those short of 
that position. 

Prices are apt to decline tem- 
porarily any time, but the outlook 
is for a bull year and for material- 
ly higher prices before the new 
crop becomes available. 








Are You an Executive or Organizer? 


ye may think that you are both, 
but if you are you are an un- 
usual man. My friend, Henry P. 
‘Kendall says that he used to think 
that organizing ability and executive 
ability were practically synonymous 
terms. What caused him to change 
his opinion was his experience in 
Washington during the war. 

“Many a big man,” says Mr. Ken- 
dall, “with a reputation of being in 
his business a super-man, came to 
Washingten and failed signally as 
organizer. In his own business he 
has been all his reputation claimed 
him as an executive working out 
policies and making routine decisions, 
and it was concluded, therefore, that 
he would be a great organizer. But 
when it came to creating new or- 
ganizations in Washington, that was 
quite another matter. Why? Be- 
cause the difference between organiz- 
ing or creative capacity and executive 
ability was usually not recognized 
when men were called to service in 
Washington.” 


Part of Walter Dill Scott’s organi- 
zation to classify and rate the draft 
army was in Washington and part in 
the cantonments supervising works. 
Mr. Kendall quotes Mr. Scott as say- 
ing that no constructive ideas came 
from the men at the cantonments. 
Creative ideas came from the men in 
Washington.—Tom Dreier. 





This is my philosophy of action: 
Every time you’ve a task before you 
examine it carefully, take exact 
measure of what is expected of you. 
Then make your plan, and in order to 
execute it properly create for your- 
self a method. Never improvise. 
The fundamental qualities for good! 
execution of a plan are, first, natur- 
ally, intelligence; then discernment 
and judgment which enable one to 
recognize the best methods to attain 
it; then singleness of purpose; and, 
lastly, what is most essential of all, 
namely, will—stubborn will._—Mar- 
shal Foch. 





Our Economic Linking 
with Latin America 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


UXURIANCE is the law of 
Latin America. Nature has 
furnished it with exuberant 

growth or with potentials that offer 
almost unlimited possibilities. 

Take a simple-symbol of this. The 
high and sandy plains of Mexico are 
the original home of the dahlia. It is 

named after the botanist of Sweden, 
Dahl. But from one species of that 
brilliant and hardy plant have come 
some five thousand kinds of dahlias, 
rich in strength and coloring. It may 
well be the emblem of trade with 
Latin America. The flowering of 
this trade will be prodigious. The 
cultivation of this trade should be 
the part of the United States. 

Latin America is four-fold: South 
America, Central America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. 

It represents vastness of area, ap- 
proximately 8,239,000 square miles, 
one-sixth the surface of the earth; 
great variety of topographical and 
climatic variations, with extraordi- 
nary range of products; populations 
different in origins and admixtures ; 
and, until now, specialized national 
yields. 


Rich in Raw Materials 


Economically, Chile means ni- 
trates; Brazil and the Caribbean, 
coffee; Ecuador, cacao; the Plate re- 
gions, wheat, cattle, meats, hides and 
wool. 

For two generations to come, while 
making gigantic strides in industrial 
development, Latin America will re- 
main the source of raw materials and 
will import finished products in ex- 
change for the magnificent totals of 
its animal, mineral and vegetable 
materials. If Latin America, then, 
1s for decades to come to need indus- 
trial foundation, our task of co-op- 
eration should be easy. As Charles 
M. Schwab has declared: “The 
United States is going to be the in- 
dustrial workshop of the world. We 
are going to supply the world de- 
mand.” To which we add: if we 
work for this. 

Trade figures for the last few 
years are necessarily more relative 
than absolute. War fluctuations are 
not permanent surges. Analysis of 
foreign trade can be viewed from 
many angles—by geographical divis- 
ions, by individual countries, by 


types of population or of products, 
by conditions physical, climatic, in- 
ternational and others, and by dollar 


purchasing power which fluctuated 
widely from 1913 to 1920. 

If we ask whether trade with 
Latin American countries is worth 
while, figures answer. 

In 1900 we exported to Latin 


America values of $133,830,085, and 
imported from it $191,705,140. This 
was 9 per cent. of our total exports 
and 23 per cent. of our total imports. 

In 1914 Latin America meant 12 
per cent. of our exports and 26 per 











A gala day in Rio de Janeiro, the beau- 
tiful capital of Brazil. 


cent. of our import trade. Taking the 
price index of the Federal Reserve 
Board from 1913-1914 to 1921, 
which eliminates price fluctuations. 
our Latin American exports for 1920 
were 123 per cent. over 1913-1914, 
and, in 1921, 53 per cent. over those 
of the last pre-war year. In spite of 
a five-fold rise in declared values, 


imports were only 1 per cent. over 
those of 1914, this really represents 
an advantage in the change of a bal- 
ance of trade against the United 
States. In 1922 this increase was 1] 
per cent. But until 1922, when im- 
ports increased and exports de- 
creased, for ten years exports have 
increased proportionately more than 
imports. This tells the story of the 
importance to us of Latin American 
trade. 

In 1923 the trade of the United 
States with Latin America had in- 
creased 25 per cent. in exports to the 
Southern Republics, and imports 29 
per cent., over 1922. Leaving out 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands— 
United States territory—our exports 
to Latin America in 1923 increased 
115 fer cent. in value over those of 
1913-1914, while to the rest of the 
world they increased only 68% per 
cent. 


U. S. Trade With Mexico 


With Mexico alone our trade has 
risen from $125,000,000, in 1913, to 
more than twice that in 1923, and in 
the last ten years, which did not do 
economic justice to Mexico, has 
amounted to $2,500,000,000. 

While Canada, whose trade we 
value so highly, last year took 69 
per cent. of its imports from us, 
Cuba took from the United States 
(fiscal year) 67 per cent. and Mexico 
75 per cent. 

Let us, however, not be misled into 
thinking that the rest of the world is 
not up and doing in strenuous efforts 
at retaining or recapturing or expand- 
ing their individual shares of world 
trade. 

Europe is coming back. 

_The British Empire still has ship- 
ping, investment, and other leader- 











1920 imports were 58 per cent. over shi 
ent. ps. Back of restored Germany 
those of 1914. Although, in 1921, stands Russia as reservoir for Teu- 
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to the mill. 


tonic effort. The energy of France, 
proved by extraordinary self-effort at 
successful reconstitution of its blasted 
economic life, will prove formidable 
if only by its mineral controls. 

If our trade with Latin America 
has forged ahead in spite of notorious 
neglect and indifference by the nation 
at large, this is amazing proof of 
the tremendous natural power of that 
trade. 


Why We Need Latin America 


Study of the share of the United 
States in the total fgreign trade of 
the various countries of Latin 
America is a subject in itself. Com- 
parison of that trade with the part of 
leading competitors in it is seen in the 
fine summaries of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and of 
the Pan American Union. But in 
spite of indications of great accom- 
plishment and of great goals yet to 
be reached much of our manufactur- 
ing interest and of our public opinion 
has been indifferent to results that 
have grown almost automatically with 
rich promise of expansions. This in- 
difference is ingratitude. We cannot 
do without Latin America. In addi- 
tion, there is the power in economic 
friendship. 

We cannot do without Latin 
America even were we to export 
nothing to it. Outside of Hawaii, 
the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies, practically all our sugar comes 
from thence. From it we get 95 per 
cent. of our coffee, of which 60 per 
cent. comes from Brazil, with Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Mexico, and Central 
America following. Half of our sup- 
ply of cacao comes from Brazil, 
Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, 
Venezuela, and Haiti. From Mexico 
we take almost our whole importation 
of crude mineral oils and refined 
petroleum products, averaging more 
than 5,000,000,000 gallons a year. 


In Chile are found immense nitrate deposits which form a 
great source of industry. The photograph shows a vast nitrate 
field with the surface deposit broken up ready for shipment 





And only 15,000 acres have been ex- 
ploited out of an estimated Mexican 
oil area of 3,700,000 acres. 

In 1922 we drew almost 150,000,- 
000 pounds of lead from Mexico, and 
from Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Peru, and 
Venezuela, 262,559,000 pounds of 
copper. From Mexico and Central 
America came 90 per cent. of our 
sisal and ixtle fibers for cordage and 
binding twine. Argentina and Para- 
guay gave us, in 1921, 6,547 tons of 
logs and 144,399,000 pounds of ex- 
tract of quebracho for tanning pur- 
poses, with 54,107 tons of logs and’ 
100,565,000 pounds of extract in 
1922. From Argentina we have mil- 
lions of dollars of linseed oil. Prac- 
tically every Latin American country 
contributes to our importation thence 
of one-half our total of hides and 
skins, and from Argentina and 
Uruguay we get sorhe 40 per cent. of 
our clothing and combing wool, with 
other wools besides. 


Trade Shows Large Increase 


Besides some 40,000,000 bunches 
of bananas per annum, we shall soon 
be importing, not only a catalog of 
fruits known to us, but also many dis- 
tinctively Latin American fruits, with 
vast quantities of nuts. 

Latin America gives us many mil- 
lions in value in platinum and prec- 
ious stones, manganese, mahogany 
and other woods, chicle and cinchona, 
tin, rubber, and vegetable ivory. In 
1923 Mexico furnished us 67 per 
cent. of our silver importations, or 
$50,049,000, and Peru, 16 per cent., 
or $11,701,000. 

In the fiscal year 1922-1923 our 
exports to South America increased 
35 per cent. and our imports thence 
63 per cent.—a greater gain than 
with any other world trade save 
Oceania. Yet Latin America sent to 
us in 1920 less than one-sixth of 1 
per cent. of its exports. This means 





After leaving the mill the nitrate is put in sacks for shipment. 
Most of the nitrate used in the United States is imported from 
South America. It makes an ideal fertilizer. 


lack of manufacturing power, and 
thus an open field for United States 
enterprise. 

Estimates by the Department of 
Commerce of United States foreign 
investments at the beginning of 1924 
show: 


SRE oe oe deka $2,500,000,000 
Se ee te rr 1,300,000,000 
Asia (without Philippines). 440,000,000 
$4,240,000,000 
Pe ee ee $1,360,000,000 
Se ee Pere oe 1,022,000,000 

Central America and West 
MEN og. wos oes oaks 148,000,000 
South America ............ 1,230,000,000 
$3,760,000,000 


A world total of $8,000,000. This 
is far below British investments. 


Returns Proportionate to Investment 


Foreign trade is a delicately bal- 
anced machinery. “As thou sowest, 
thou shalt also reap.” Returns are 
proportionate to investment. This is 
economic law. The sequence is sim- 
ple: capital furnished is long-time 
credit. Our foreign investment 
finances our export trade. Our capi- 
tal creates demand for our products. 

We have repeatedly proved our dis- 
interestedness towards Latin America 
and the amity we feel for our fellow 
Republics therein. We have made 
Pan Americanism a goal of mutual 
guarantees and of world safeties. 
Larger Latin America understands 
and responds. Commercial expansion 
and increased social relations mean, 
for Latin America and the United 
States, superlative economic power 
and the invaluable united friendship 
of the Three Americas and their 
Caribbean oceanic outposts. 





Simplicity of manner is the last 
attainment. Men are very long 
afraid of being natural, from the 
dread of being taken for ordinary.— 
Jeffrey. 





Takin g the Guesswork 
Out of Business 


Two Methods of Financing Which Are Open to the Smallest 
Concern—Instances of Internal Financing 


EADING the newspaper 
R pages headed “Business 
News,” one is forced to 
the conclusion that business con- 
sists of loans and discounts, stocks 
and bonds, dividends and interest, 
stockbrokers and bankers. Finance 
-—that is to say the handling of 
money in some of its forms—seems 
to be all important. There is little 
said in those pages of production, 
of getting the most out of ma- 
chines, or of selling meth- 
ods and distribution. 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


1% 


liberty to give, badly needed addi- 
tional plant facilities to give him 
the production he could easily sell. 
The new plant was going to cost 
a matter of $3,000,000. This was 
at a time when money rates were 
high and money was hard to get 
at any price. He had about decided 
to get along without a new plant, 
and had employed my concern to 
tell him whether there was a possi- 
bility that part of the needed in- 


reason or other. It could have 
more properly been called an in- 
ventory of “goods-in-waiting.” 

Without getting deeply into the 
technicalities of the problem, here 
was the trouble: a motor is made 
up of several hundred parts, some 
of which take as much as six 
weeks to make, while others can 
be made in a day or two. 

When an order for 500 motors 
was received, all of these parts 





No doubt the editors 





know what their readers 
want, but I submit that 
they use the wrong title 
when they call discussion 
of these things “business” 
news. Finance is not all of 
business—it is in fact a 
comparatively small part of 
it. But practical finance on 
a scale too small to interest 
Wall Street is of excep- 
tional importance to the 
small concerns which com- 
prise more than 90 per 
cent. of American business. 
Where to get $50,000 has 
kept many a good business 
mar awake nights; the un- 
certainty of getting it 
provides a _ serious risk; 





Internal Financing 


DOLLAR saved is a dollar 

earned, says an old adage. 
And if one dollar is made to do 
the work of two, a dollar has been 
saved—for other purposes. It is 
particularly profitable for the 
small manufacturer whose busi- 
ness must often be carried along 
on a small working capital to see 
that every dollar of that capital 
works all the time. That’s the 
secret of several instances of in- 
ternal financing revealed in this 


were put into operation at 
once. Most of them were 
completed in a few days, 
but could not be used until 
the parts requiring six 
weeks’ work were finished. 
All of this time money was 
tied up in the form of labor 
and material in parts which 
would not be needed for 
several weeks. 

A system of production 
planning to fit the needs 
was devised and installed. 
Now all parts are not start- 
ed at the same time; they 
are started at such a time 
as will bring them, fin- 
ished, to the assembly floor 
at the same time. 

As a result the concern 


article. 


rapidly used up its excess 
goods-in-process, and was 











failure to get it often 





able to maintain its usual 





means bankruptcy. But to 

the man who needs $50,000 

the underwriters and investment 
bankers who are uninterested in 
anything less than a half-million 
dollars are of no help. 

If you want a million and can 
show that your business warrants 
a loan of that size you will have 
no trouble getting it. Your banker 
can tell you how, or you can learn 
all about the upper reaches of 
finance that you are entering from 
any one of a dozen learned tomes 
on the subject. I am writing this 
article for the little fellow who 
could hardly get past the major- 
general who guards the door of a 
big bank. I am going to do it by 
telling the stories of several con- 
cerns with whose affairs I am 
acquainted. 

A manufacturer of automobile 
motors, whose name I am not at 


crease in production could be 
achieved by speeding up his pres- 
ent plant. 

Our study was discouraging at 
first, for the plant was modern and 
well-arranged, the workers were 
skilful and conscientious above 
the average and most of the meth- 
ods in use were scientific. 

But we noticed one thing. Fre- 
quently a hundred or so motors 
standing on the assembly floor 
could not be shipped because some 
little inexpensive part had not been 
finished on time. Also, here and 
there throughout the plant would 
be found large quantities of parts 
waiting at a machine for the next 
operation. It was quite obvious 
that a large part of the $4,000,000 
inventory of goods-in-process was 
actually waiting idly for some 





production with a goods- 

in-process of only $1,000,- 
000, instead of $4,000,000. Thus 
it, to all intents and purposes, 
swept up from its own floor the 
$3,000,000 it needed for the new 
plant. 

While in this case the figures 
are unusually large and the con- 
dition unusually acute, it is a con- 
dition that often exists. I always 
advise the manufacturer who says 
he needs more money to look into 
his own business first and see if 
he can’t find it there. 

Another instance of internal 
financing occurred in the case of 
the A. C. Gilbert Company, which 
manufactures a line of toys. Like 
many in various lines its sales are 
highly seasonal. It must manu- 
facture the year ’round in order to 
build up a big enough inventory 
to meet the shipments that must 
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be made in a very few months. 
That required an investment which 
called for a bigger line of credit 
than any bankers would extend. 

As a result of studies which we 
made of the business we discovered 
that about three-quarters of the 
parts entering into the toys were 
inexpensive. A year’s require- 
ments could be made in eight or 
nine months and the stock of these 
parts would not tie up a large sum. 
The remaining parts were ex- 
pensive and when made up repre- 
sented more than half of the total 
investment in finished stock. 

So we recommended that the 
plant operate for the first eight or 
nine months on the cheaper parts. 
To carry them-would require only 
a part of the concern’s borrowing 
capacity. Then, just before the 
selling season started, the plant 
would switch over and make the 
more expensive parts. As these 
were finished they were to be 
assembled with the cheap parts to 
make the complete toy and 
shipped. Practically no borrowed 
money was required to carry them. 

This is an expedient that can be 
adopted by many concerns in dif- 
ferent lines of business which have 
seasonal financial problems. 


Try Other Ways First 


These instances I have given are 
typical of many where business 
needs have been financed from the 
inside by adopting new methods 


of production. If more men would * 


look inside their own plants for 
the money they need, or for meth- 
ods that would remove the need 
for money there would be fewer 
business men who fail because they 
cannot pay their debts. And the 
better methods which they devise 
in order to avoid borrowing would 
not only relieve them of financial 
worries but would make their busi- 
nesses more profitable. 

However, I don’t mean to say 
that it is never necessary for a con- 
cern to borrow. It is merely un- 
desirable until other methods are 
exhausted. Besides, as I have said, 
the small borrower has a hard time 
of it. Money can usually be had 
by the concern that deserves it, al- 
theugh unusual methods may have 
to be resorted to. 

Take, for example, the Metal 
Forming Company which makes 
various metal specialties used 
largely in the automotive industry. 
[t started several years ago in a 
small plant and with scant capital, 
and then went into a period of in- 
creasing sales which it had diffi- 
-ulty in financing. 

The management wisely decided 
to look to their suppliers and cus- 
tomers for help rather than to do 
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Favorite 
Motto 


“Things do not happen 
in this world—they are 
brought about.” 


Will H. Hays 


President, Motion Picture 
Producers & Distributors of 


America. 




















those things that so often end in 
financial disaster. It had careful 
and absolutely trustworthy re- 
ports drawn up which showed the 
actual financial condition of the 
business. Reports of operations 
for several years were also pre- 
pared to show how the business 
had progressed, how conservative- 
ly it had been managed, atid how 
the stockholders had plowed the 
earnings back into the business in- 
stead of taking them out as divi- 
dends or as salary. Reports of 
sales and prospective business were 


‘also made. 


With these reports the manage- 
ment went to the principal sup- 
pliers of its raw material. With 
the cards face up on the table in 
this way it was not difficult to sell 
the suppliers on the idea that the 
Metal Forming Company was a 
safe risk. 

The buyers of the finished prod- 
uet were approached in the same 
way. Many of them who were 
anxious to get as much as possible 
of the company’s product agreed 
to pay for it in very much shorter 
time than was customary. 

Later as the business still further 
expanded a mortgage of $50,000 
was placed on the plant by the local 
bank. This was handled under the 
so-called “Straus Plan” by which 
bonds were paid off at the rate of 
$5,000 a year. 

At one time in its history the 
concern was pressed for cash just 
at the date when dividends on its 
preferred stock issue were due. In 
order not to hurt its credit the 
company did not want to pass the 
preferred dividends. Checks were, 
therefore, sent to all preferred 
stockholders. To the largest hold- 
ers, the management wrote letters 
telling frankly of the condition and 
asking the stockholders if they 


would not be willing to endorse the 
dividend checks and send them 
back to the company as a loan. 
They all agreed and thus the much 
needed money was retained in the 
business for a while. The holders 
of small amounts of stock were 
not asked to return the checks. 


Methods of Borrowing 


This company is now at a point 
where such unusual measures are 
no longer necessary. It is earning 
about 50 per cent. on its capital. 
Its success is due to its common- 
sense methods of financing. Had 
it used some of the easier but more 
expensive methods it would have 
been under a terrific handicap. 

I know of one concern that 
makes a practice of borrowing 
against raw materials, finished 
goods, and accounts receivable. It 
pays an average of 26 per cent. for 
the capital it borrows in this way. 
That is a fixed charge that will 
probably keep it in financial trouble 
indefinitely. 

I have tried to make clear two 
fundamental points on finance. 

First, look carefully within the 
business to see if needed capital 
can be found there, or to see if 
methods can be changed so that the 
extra capital will not be needed. 

Second, if capital is needed, have 
exhaustive and informative state- 
ments prepared. Take these to 
your bankers, suppliers, and cus- 
tomers, and by frankness sell them 
on the safety and desirability of 
giving financial help. 

These methods are open to the 
smallest concern. 

This is the sixth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 


by William R. Basset, industrial engi- 
neer and public accountant. The next 


will appear in an early issue. 





‘B. B. Butts—Merchant Prince 
of the Rosebud 


The Tale of the Owner of the “Outlaw Trading Post,” a 
General Store Doing $500,000 Business in Town of 3,000 


OW many towns of less than 
H 3,000 people have a general 

merchandise store that can 
show nearly a half-million-dollar busi- 
ness in the fourth year of its exist- 
ence; that employs at least three doz- 
en clerks, and keeps open twenty-four 
hours a day; that sells 
matches and strawberries by 


By Carl H. Brehm 


thing from telegraphy to newspaper 
reporting. After some sixteen years 
of wanderings he met “the girl”; his 
roving spirit vanished, and he faced 
the problem of settling down and 
making a living for himself and his 
wife. They managed somehow for 


one-time famous Indian reservation, 
Butts’ finances were distressingly 
meagre when he arrived at his new 
home in mid-winter, 1919. He was 
greeted by a blizzard that brought 
eight feet of snow. For most of the 
Winner folks, no doubt, the snow 
storm was anything but a 








the carload ; that maintains its 
own special fire fighting 
equipment, and its own de- 
tective to watch for light 
fingers; and that has to have 
traffic cops out in front on 
Saturdays or other busy days - 
to handle the crowd*? 

At least there is one such 
— Winner, South Dakota 
habitat of the “Outlaw Trad- 
ing Post.” 

The story of the Outlaw 
and its dynamic proprietor, 
B. B. Butts, is as fascinat- 
ing as it is unusual ; it smacks 
of the frontier and Indian 
days, yet breathes an atmos- 
phere of business sagacity and 
initiative that is refreshing. 
It is a record of achievement 
of a typical American whose 
only asset was an abundant 
supply of grit. 

Butts’ grit—and his other 
undoubted endowments—en- 
abled him to advance from 
a snow shoveler to the found- 
er, proprietor, and active 
manager of a store which 
sold $488,750 of merchan- 
dise last year, and which ex- 
pects to do an $800,000 busi- 
ness this year. 

B. B. Butts was born in 
Creston, Iowa, September 25, 
1878. He stayed in the old 
home town until he was thir- 
teen years old, or until he 
conceived the idea that the 
place was too small for him. 











B. B. Butts 


Owner, manager, and power plant of the 
“Outlaw Trading Post,” a general merchan- 
dise store that did nearly half-a-million busi- 
ness in the fourth year of its existence in 
Winner, S. D. (population less than 3,000). 
When he started in a little 18x20 board 
shack one of his competitors called him “Out- 
law.” When Butts heard it he sensed its 
advertising value, made it into a name for 
his place, and had the name registered 


blessing, but to Butts it meant 
his first job. He shoveled 
snow for 50 cents a walk, 
and with the few nickels and 
dimes he managed to save he 
purchased a few jacknives 
and peddled them on the 
“main drag” of the town. 
Then he enlarged his stock 
in trade, and folks tell how 
he used to stand on the street 
corners with a pair of canvas 
gloves in one hand, a pail of 
honey in the other, and a 
pair of overalls over his arm 
ready to sell the first prospect 
who came along. It was his 
first venture into the business 
world, and he liked the new 
game. 

Then he got the idea. He 
would start a little merchan- 
dise store. He bought four 
cheap lots on a side street, 
tore down the stock sheds and 
corn crib which encumbered 
them, and put up his little 
18 x 20 store, meanwhile 
taking time off occasionally 
to peddle his wares and keep 
in contact with his customers. 
That was early in March, 
1920. He had only $134 
when he started to build his 
store. 

“T tried my best to borrow 
$1,000,” he said, “but I guess 
they thought I was too big 
a risk.” 

It didn’t take his competi- 
tors long to find out what 
he was doing, and they didn’t 














Then he did what many boys 
of similar age would like to 
do but don’t. He set out to see the 
world. He wanted to see the United 
States first, and he “did” the country 
pretty thoroughly. Most of his trav- 
eling was done on trains, although 
he had no money. One guess as to 
how he got by. Correct. 

Between jaunts he worked at every- 


a few years and finally decided to 
sink or swim in Winner. At that 


time Winner was a newly established 
town in the heart of the Rosebud 
country, where cultivated farms and 
good crops and livestock. were rapidly 
replacing the grassy plains, cowpunch- 
ers, and long-horned steers of this 


hesitate to tell each other just 
what they thought of him. 
Some one called him an “outlaw,” 
and the moment Butts heard about it 
he seized upon the term and called his 
store the “Outlaw Trading Post,” and 
had the name registered. 

To-day the Outlaw, although still 
of rough board construction, and any- 
thing but pretentious, has 26,000 
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‘eet of floor space and carries 
a stock of goods that would invoice 
at $100,000. The main building has 
been gradually enlarged, until it now 
measures 75x140 feet; a new brick 
warehouse, 50x60 feet, has recently 
heen built nearby; while the base- 
ment of the main store has been en- 
larged in order to provide more stor- 
ae space. A year ago when Butts 
installed a $12,000 hardware stock, 
he added a 25x70 addition to his store 
and told his customers about it in this 
manner : 

“Just added another large ‘Cracker 
Box,’ such as we do about every 
sixty days. This new addition will 
house the ‘Outlaw Hardware Depart- 
ment.’ ” 

His store is a veritable beehive of 
activity. There are a couple of dozen 
different departments, handling every- 
thing from horse collars to silk lin- 
gerie. Every nook and cranny of the 
place is filled with merchandise. There 
are no towering peaks of dummy 
goods on the Outlaw’s shelves. When 
I was in his store, he showed me 
1,600 sacks of sugar piled in one 
end of his warehouse. Last summer 
he shipped in a carload of fresh straw- 
berries and sold them in less than 
twenty-four hours. Many of his 
goods are purchased in carload lots 
—including matches, vinegar, seed 


of hitching posts for teams. On busy 
days several special police are re- 
quired to keep the street open for 
traffic. Another convenience is a 
ladies’ rest room, with easy chairs, 
tables, magazines, a phonograph, and 
other articles which make for fem- 
inine comfort. In this room, also, 
Butts gives sales talks to his clerks. 

The proprietor of the Outlaw has 
a way of doing and saying things that 
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“Buying most we buy for less— 
selling most we sell for less,” reads a 
sample of his advertising in the local 
newspapers. 

“A grapefruit is a lemon which saw 
its chance to grow and make good— 
so did the Outlaw,” says another. 

“We do not exchange merchandise 
for no-good checks. Be sure they are 
good,” reminds a third one. And 
still another one says: 








The Outlaw Trading Po 
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st, Winner, S. D. Last summer the Indians in the “Rosebud” 
assembled at the Outlaw Trading Post and gave Brother Butts a treat in the way 


of a regular powwow. 














potatoes, soap, canned goods, flour, 
sugar, fruit jars, salt, crockery, egg 
cases, etc. 

As an example of how his business 
has grown, the Outlaw in May, 1920, 
sold $11,599.29 of merchandise; May, 
1921, $15,567.66; May, 1922, $27,- 
290.75 ; and in May, 1923, $42,008.79. 
And all cash. The largest single day’s 
business was one Saturday in 1923 
when cash sales totaled $4,600. The 
store is open day and night, to ac- 
commodate farmers who cannot get in 
until late in the evening, especially 
during the busy seasons. 

In order to make it more conven- 
ient for his customers to find a park- 
ing place for their vehicles, Butts 
alloted one side of the street to autos, 
and on the other side he placed a row 


is distinctly his own, and nowhere is 
this, his outstanding characteristic, 
more noticeable than in his dealings 
with competitors and other business 
firms and in his methods of adver- 
tising. When the other merchants 
of the town decided to give away an 
automobile and not let Butts in on 
the deal, the Outlaw promptly de- 
creed that, if they did not want him, 
he would give away two automobiles. 
They let him in. 

Butts thoroughly believes in adver- 
tising, and has set his appropriation 
for this purpose at 3 per cent. of his 
sales, although he has never actually 
exceeded 2 per cent. His advertise- 
ments are full of brisk, significant 
messages—typical of the way Butts 
acts and thinks. 


“Co-operation was recently de- 
scribed as a word which usually con- 
sisted of a lot of ‘Co’ and not much 
‘operation.’ OPERATION is our strong- 
hold. We don’t keep stock—we sell 
it, and sell it consistently for less 
money than elsewhere. We are co- 
operating with people who want to 
save money—no baits—no butterflies 
—every day is Sale Day with us.” 

When the roads are bad and the 
people are handicapped in getting to 
town, the Outlaw advises the custom- 
ers to take advantage of its service 
and order goods sent out by mail or 
freight. Goods are sent to any ad- 
dress C. O. D., and mail-order busi- 
ness has become a feature of the 
Outlaw. In fact, on the day that I 
visited with Mr. Butts, he told me 
he had a $164 order from Minne- 
polis, two from Montana, one from 
San Diego, another from Chicago, 
and still another from North Carolina. 

The “Outlaw Trading Post” has 
a mailing list of approximately 5,000 
names, and Butts knows them all. 

“My early training in the news- 
paper game, I guess, trained me for 
that,” he remarked. When a custom- 
er moves, as is often the case in this 
part of the country where renters are 
quite common, Butts is hot on their 

trail, and no one is permited to miss 
any of his advertising or sales litera- 
ture. If a letter comes back, special 
efforts are made to find out where the 
party has moved to. 

“Our system of buying and selling 
in large quantities, thereby saving 
our customers the local freight ex- 
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pense, discounting our bills and keep- 
ing prices down, means money made 
for our customers, and is in a very 
large measure responsible for our 
success,” Mr. Butts told me. “Then, 
too,” he. added, “we wouldn’t think 
of getting along without advertising ; 
and, thirdly, we aim to give service, 
first, last, and all the time. 

“We are prompted to keep open 
at all hours of the day or night, in or- 
der to accommodate farmers who, 
especially during the busy seasons, 
are unable to get to town until late 
in the evening. Our ladies’ rest room 
is a feature that every woman cus- 
tomer appreciates. If one of our 
customers who lives a considerable 
distance away wants to send a mes- 
sage to some one in another part of 
the country, we gladly offer to take 
the message and send it for them. 
Likewise, we will deliver a message 
free of charge to any one who cannot 
conveniently .come to town. Or, if 
some one in the country has an acci- 
dent—breaks a leg or an arm—all 
they have to do is notify us and we'll 
be out after them to bring them in 
for medical attention. We keep five 
cars on hand for such purposes, or to 
perform any other service which it 
is inconvenient for our customers to 
attend to themselves. 


No Labor Trouble Here! 


“During January of this year we 
put on two new clerks, instead of 
laying off some as we thought we 
might have to do, since business is 
usually a little slack following the 
holiday season. We pay our clerks 
well; in fact, some of our helpers get 
twice as much as other stores pay for 
similar work. Since we started in 
business, only two clerks have left our 
employ, and one of those returned at 
the end of two weeks. We have a 
waiting list of at least 100 persons 
who want to fill the first vacancy.” 

Mr. Butts is preparing to install a 
full line of drugs, and also a 5 and 
10-cent line of merchandise. He makes 
frequent buying trips to Chicago and 
New York, in addition to maintaining 
a broker in the latter city to buy large 
quantities of goods for him. Mrs. 
Butts, his able assistant in this phase 
of her husband’s business, looks af- 
‘ter the purchasing of all women’s 
goods, and each year makes the rounds 
of several large Eastern cities to select 
up-to-date material at popular prices 
for the folks back home. 

A prominent citizen of Winner, 
speaking of the proprietor of the Out- 
law, said, “Mr. Butts is the most pub- 
lic-spirited citizen we have. We can 
always depend on him to give any as- 
sistance toward the building of a bet- 
ter and more prosperous community. 
When visitors come to town, we 
usually take them to the two places 
of most interest—our new court 
house and the Outlaw.” 
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Mystery-less Coolidge 


(Continued from page 375) 


Washington is convinced that Cool- 
idge thinks clearly and that he is 
honest—clear through. Upon his 
clear thinking and his transparent 
honesty the Coolidge political for- 
tunes, and those of the Coolidge party, 
very probably will have to stand. 

His courage is also duly recognized. 
But his friends do not contend that 
it is a furious courage like Roosevelt’s, 


or an evangelical courage like 
Wilson’s. It is more defensive than 
aggressive. 


Coolidge isn’t of the type that looks 
for trouble or revels in it when 
found. He is inclined to await its 
coming to him—even to its being 
thrust upon him—before dealing 
vigorously with it. Had he possessed 
the Rooseveltian temperament and 
had he done some bold but yet not 
too risky house-cleaning when the 
shadows first began to fall across the 
porticos of his inherited official house- 
hold, he might have fixed himself in- 
vincibly in the good graces of the 
American public. 

But that would have been gambling ; 
it would have been dramatic. Calvin 
Coolidge is incapable of either. He 
is a good politician and is not above 
legitimate playing of the political 
game. But he plays it like the cool 
adept at poker who lets no split 
straights or bob-tailed flushes swerve 
him from his purpose. 

He is so regular in his thinking that 
it is not difficult to anticipate most of 
his acts. For example, before 
Attorney General Daugherty’s resig- 
nation was called for or a hint of its 
coming was given to the public, one 
could get from the air the fact that 
it was on the way. Practically every 
newspaper man in Washington sensed 
its coming far in advance. 


When President Coolidge gop. 
verses, his words are chosen as care. 
fully as when making a public ag. 
dress. He is a master of clear Eng. 
lish. His style is that of the coup 
brief ; so exact is it and so sequentia} 
that you don’t have-to follow him— 
you can easily keep ahead of him. 

He is the sort of man that one likes 
without knowing why. And each 
person finds in him something which 
seems to be different from that which 
all others have found. In a way this 
abets popularity, for it gives one g 
chance to flatter oneself. Those who 
meet him almost invariably go away 
thinking, “Of course, I know how be 
appears to others, but I am able to 
see beneath and beyond that. 


Campaign Based on Realities 
Thus, instead of being the remote 


individual which his  impassivity 
and imperturbability might indicate. 


- Calvin Coolidge is probably the most 


discernible and calculable person that 
has occupied the White House in re- 
cent times. 

Whether what is discerned in him 
is what the country needs or, more 
pertinent still, what the country wants 
in its highest office is yet to be de- 
termined. But it will be determined 
on the basis of realities and not ona 
creation of political legerdemain. 

No political committee will ever 
“sell” Calvin Coolidge to the country. 
The public feeling that Coolidge is 
sane and above all honest may be 
strengthened by the usual ballyhoo 
methods. But if the voters retain 
Coolidge it will be the result of con- 
fidence inspired by the man himself 
and not a reaction to trick campaign 
scenery or catchy slogans. 








President Coolidge in a rural setting, pitching hay with the farm hands 
on his father’s farm at Plymouth, Vermont. 
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OST concerns never author- 

ize the erection of a plant 
addition until the need is immediate. 
The orders which justify the addi- 
tion are generally already on the 


books. 


The speedy completion of the work 
therefore becomes a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. The: sooner the 
builders are through and the 
factory at work, the quicker 
the orders will be fabricated. 





SPEED ~A FAGTOR 





The U. G. I. Contracting Company 
has made an unusual record for 
speed in building the new Blade 
Shop for Westinghouse at Lester, 
Pa. The photographs top and bot- 
tom graphically show the progress 
from March 7th to April 21st. 


Perhaps your organization is con- 
sidering building. If speed, skill 
and workmanship are fac- 


tors, consult The U. G. I. 
Contracting Company. 


THE U:G-I-CONTRACTING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Builders of 
FACTORIES nee POWER PLANTS os BRIDGES 
GAS PLANTS PUBLIC WORKS 
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Profits in Stocks 


Does the present dull- 
ness in the stock mar- 
ket, coming after a pro- 
longed decline, presage 
a strong, rising market 
during June? Or will 
the decline be renewed? 


If You Own Stocks 
That Show a Loss 


read our latest bulletin now. 


Definite conclusions on the 
trend of prices are stated 
clearly and will be of espe- 
cial value to investors who 
are doubtful whether to sell 
depreciated holdings now 
or hold in the hope of ris- 
ing prices. Copy sent free. 


Mail the coupon today. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Send Me Bulletin S-36 
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The Book Grows 
With the Records 


Thus it eliminates frequent ex- 
pense for new books. 


With Proudfit 
backs, your books can be any size 


interchangeable 


you wish. If the largest stock 
size is not sufficient, Proudfit will 
manufacture to your order. 


There is no mechanism in the 
Proudfit Loose Leaf back. Its 
function is to protect. 


Proudfits 
Profits 


Write for FREE booklet. 


PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CO. 
13 Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A LEADERS SAY 





The recent Government report of crop 





to 


Dir 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Edward E. Bartlett, Jr., President of th 
in discussing the current business situation, New York Cotton ‘Exchange, upon his OR 
said: recent return from Europe said to a repre. 
sentative of “Forbes”: the 
The recent business depression may Th both 
’ . . e real problem before the cotton and Pp 
be ascribed to the cutting down of in- industry in this country is to increase are V 
ventories and some consequent unem- the size of the crop. Normal prices and of th 
ployment. The recession was slight, jarge production are far more to be de- fairs. 
however, and general production in the cired than high prices and short crops, mt 
country has not been seriously affected. There is danger Wh t 
It may well be set Ser of wha 
7 the time coming ing 
forth, as a truism, when America wil sori 
that it is impossible not be the leader in defir 
to maintain proper the raw cotton mar- 
standards of ethical ket of the world I 
conduct throughout England, for both 
business and indus- patriotic and eco. Tt 
try without a prop- nomic reasons, js ay 
er background of anxious to make the peli 
recognized physical British Empire in- curr 
standards of qual- pendent of Amer- ~ 
_ ity and quantity. ican cotton and is using every resource 
Much of the misunderstanding and ill- a+ her command to stimulate cotton cul- en 
feeling arising in the course of tivation in her colonies. Our short crops tial 
transactions between producers and wand high prices, due in large part to the pele 
consumers can be eliminated by the ravages of the boll weevil, have given - 
introduction of standards agreed upon England the necessary urge. I do not mai 
as a basis for the interchange of com- believe that the cotton trade in this oy 
modities. What is true of transactions country and our own Government are of 
between individuals within a single jive to the extent which England is dot 
country is true in even a larger measure pushing the cultivation of cotton in her “ 
when commodities produced in one coun- goonies. che 
try are delivered for consumption in The only way in which America can = 
another country. In order that intet- get back into the production on the sto 
national goodwill may be maintained, same scale that existed before the boll Th 
and the interests of the individual and weevil began to take its toll of millions h 
the public safeguarded, it is necessary of bales annually is for the Government ; . 
to establish standards of quality and to assume the leadership of stamping out rs 
quantity in such commodities as enter this pest. It is a bigger undertaking " 
into international trade. a than any individual or organization out- ra 
It is for the purpose of drawing into ide of the Government itself can as- ps 
closer relationship the countries comprising sume, not so much because the cost sc 
the Pan-American union that plans are would be prohibitive, but because it of 
now being laid for establishing inter- would Jack the prestige. Teen ene of 
national American standards. two million dollars a year, backed by the 
— efforts of the Department of Agricul- 
Outlook for Shipping Industry ture, would have : scam hea E 
P. A. S. Franklin, President of the cial effect. The boll weevil pest can be i 
International Mercantile Marine Company, conquered, but unless it 18 Sonqueree t 
in reviewing conditions in the shipping One of the nation’s greatest basic in- ¥ 
industry, said: dustries is jeopardized. Normal pro- k 
: i a? duction would mean normal prices and s 
Until the political situation in Europe the discouragement of foreign competi- \ 
materially improves and the present tion, It seems imperative to me_ that f 
serious economic conditions are correct- America recover production on the same g 
ed, it is impossible toexpecta resumption scale that existed before the weevil be- 1 
of normal interchange of freight and came so prevalent. 1 
passenger traffic between the countries : 


of the world, as there has really been 
no improvement abroad. Competition 
from Government-owned steamers, op- 
erated regardless of financial results, is 
also responsible for the both difficult 
and unsatisfactory conditions in the 
shipping industry. The new immigration 
bill will further reduce the number of 
immigrants that can enter this country 
and will bring some loss of revenue to 
companies engaged in passenger service. 
It is too early to predict results for 
1924, but so far they have been more 
satisfactory than a year ago and I am 
hopeful that with an improvement in 
conditions in Europe there will follow 
a general revival of business and trade 
throughout the world. 


conditions showing a present condition 
of 65.6, compared with 71.0 for 1923, 
and a 10-year average of 72.8, gives 
added emphasis to the boll weevil 
menace. The poor condition this year is 
not insurmountable because the crop is 
very young, but it reflects backwardness 
and lays open the crop to another severe 
boll weevil attack. 

While high-priced cotton may benefit a 
few, it is bad for the cotton industry as a 
whole, and the sooner the Government 
realizes that the weevil is in a large 
measure responsible for the present high 
prices and takes effective action to check 
the pest the better it will be for the whole 
world in general and this nation in 
particular. 
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Europe Holds Key 
to Trade Future > 
By Julius Klein 


Director, U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce : 


OREIGN trade interest throughout 

the world now centers upon Europe, 
both as a competitor and as a consumer, 
and particularly Germany where all eyes 
are watching for the commercial effects 
of the rehabilitation of international af- 
fairs. There are already perceptible a 
number of encouraging indications of 
what may be anticipated shoyld the pend- 
ing reorganization efforts—both eco- 
nomic and political—crystallize into a 
definite reconstruction program. 


Interest Centers Upon Germany 


The striking feature of the continental 
situation is the continued industrial boom 
in Germany due to the stabilization of 
currency. This has naturally affected 
the currents of the foreign trade of that 
country in both directions. In the first 
place, her exports have been falling off 
rapidly, her sales to the United States 
in April standing at about $9,600,000 as 
against $13,600,000 in April, 1923. Ger- 
man industrial leaders are not as yet 
seriously disturbed over this curtailment 
of foreign markets being absorbed, no 
doubt, in the considerable stimulus to 
domestic demand. The improved pur- 
chasing power of the mark is reflected 
in our exports to that country, which 
stood at nearly $33,000,000 in April, 1924, 
as against scarcely $26,000,000 a year ago. 
The outstanding problem seems to be 
the acute shortage of credits which, un- 
less remedied, will be bound to slow 
down industry throughout the country, 
as is the case in Poland where the lead- 
ing industries are now operating on a 
scale of 40 per cent. of normal because 
of the credit shortage. 


Trade with Great Britain 


As conditions improve throughout 
Europe, we may expect similar declines 
in our imports and a pick-up in sales 
to those countries. Our trade exchanges 
with our leading customer, the United 
Kingdom, illustrate this point with con- 
siderable emphasis. The April figures, 
which have just been compiled, show im- 
ports of approximately $29,000,000, as 
against more than $41,000,000 a year ago; 
whereas our exports to that country 
rose from about $58,000,000 to nearly 
$66,000,000. Further improvement in the 
labor situation throughout the basic in- 
dustries in England is pointing toward 
a continued recovery. Our shipments of 
automobiles and parts have been con- 
siderably stimulated by the prospective 
repeal of the McKenna duties. The pres- 
ent depression in the coal trade is, of 
course, largely seasonal. An outstanding 
feature of the textile industry is the 
steady shift of the raw cotton imports 
from American sources to Indian and 
other producing areas in the Empire. 
Further evidence of this determination 
on the part of the British textile indus- 
try to relieve itself of too great depend- 
(Continued on page 391) 
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Are You Contemplating— 


New Construction 


Fire Prevention on a Greater Scale 
Installation of Sprinkler Systems 
or other Fire Prevention Devices? 


If so, get in immediate touch with our Engineering Department. 
Ten years of general fire prevention engineering work, rate check- 
ing and sprinkler leakage service have earned for this department 
a most envied reputation for prompt and efficient co-operation. 

Through our advice on construction, proper installation of fire 
equipment and fire prevention methods, many manufacturers and 
merchants have saved thousands of dollars and are now enjoying 


rock bottom insurance rates. 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details 
of this free service through our local agent or direct from us. 
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Investors 


will find our booklet, 
“Odd Lot Trading,” of 
extreme interest and 
value. 


It shows the many 
advantages Odd Lot 
Trading offers to both 
the small and large in- 
vestor. 


Copy of our booklet 
furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 428. 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or 
Sold for Cash 
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Close Contact 


with changing market 
conditions is essential 
to successful invest- 
ments. 


Through ‘our compe- 
tent information and 
statistical service you 
can keep in close touch 
with the investment 
situation. 


Our experienced and 
impartial advice on 
your holdings is freely 
at your disposal. 


Handy booklet on trading 
methods free on request. 


Ask for J-7 


(HisHoLm:e (HAPMAN 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 


New York Philadelphia 


Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Big Railroad Market Is in the Making—Some 
Favored Rails and Specialties 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


192k 
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 eereinnga prices for speculative securi- 

ties are indicated by several things. 
And once the rise gets under way it may 
be expected to gather momentum and to 
be aided rather than retarded by the pres- 
idential election campaign. 

Extreme dullness, such as has recently 
been witnessed, is one of the most com- 
mon signs of coming reversal of the price 
trend. When the pendulum has swung as 
far as it can be forced in one direction 
there is always a momentary pause, a 
brief cessation of all motion, just before 
the long swing in the opposite direction, 
begins. 

Another sign of the approaching turn 
has been the evidence of the market’s 
changing temper. Reflecting a more hope- 
ful mood, rallies have been gaining in 
vigor, and whereas a short time ago they 
were limited to a very few special stocks, 
recent upturns have spread out to include 
a fairly broad list of stocks. Declines 
have lapsed rapidly into dullness, and 
stock offerings have tapered off sharply 
as prices receded, while the inquiry for 
stocks has broadened at recent low levels. 

Strengthening the evidence furnished by 
halting declines and confident rallies, the 
railroad stocks as a group have. held up 
remarkably well in the face of disappoint- 
ing earnings statements. And Steel com- 
mon, because of its wide distribution 
always an issue to be reckoned with in 
weighing the significance of market de- 
velopments, has also made an impressive 
display of strength despite an abnormally 
sharp decline in orders on its books. 
Strength such as this in the face of tem- 
porarily depressing factors can quite con- 
fidently be taken to mean that purchasers 
of stocks are looking forward to a heavier 
movement of freight and an increased de- 
mand for steel in the next six months. 

The facts with regard to railroad traf- 
fic point quite conclusively to improve- 
ment in the next few months. The greater 
part of the decline in freight car loadings 
has been traced to lighter coal shipments 
due to a tendency of consumers to draw 
down their rather large stocks. Before 
the year is over the usual volume of coal 
will probably be handled by the carriers; 





1923 1924. 


, 


so that an unusually heavy movement of 
freight—perhaps setting a new high rec- 
ord—seems likely in the fall. 

The outlook for steel to which Wall 
Street is most inclined to subscribe is well 
stated by one reviewer, who says: “The 
rate of steel buying has been so far below 
the rate of steel consumption for such a 
length of time that an early increase in 
buying is reasonably to be expected.” 

But while Wall Street is hopeful re- 
garding the outlook for the steel and al- 
lied stocks and the industrials as a group, 
there is a feeling of entire confidence as 
to the future of the rails. Looking at the 
chart above, it will be seen that the aver- 
age of twenty-five rails is now actually 
higher than it was when the industrial and 
the fifty-stock averages reached their 
peaks. Such a movement counter to the 
main industrial current of the market 
could only have been brought about by 
strongly - backed, accumulative buying. 
And it leads one to the conclusion that a 
very big and broad market is in the mak- 
ing in the rails. 

The standard rails will undoubtedly be 
good to hold during the next several 
months and, in addition, the following is- 
sues appear to be excellently situated to 
advance : Missouri-Kansas-Texas  pre- 
ferred, Missouri Pacifie preferred, Sea- 
board Air Line preferred, and St. Louis 
& Southwestern, Texas & Pacific, and 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern common stocks. 

Among industrials and various special- 
ties that seem likely to do well in the 
course of a sustained advance may be 
mentioned Allied Chemical, Air Reduction, 
Cerro de Pasco, Famous Players, Founda- 
tion Co., International Paper, Marine pre- 
ferred, Owens Bottle, U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol, Maxwell “A,” and Westinghouse 
Electric. 

The above mentioned stocks are largely 
of the speculative type, offering especially 
attractive profit possibilities. But it is 
important to remember that an abundance 
of cheap money on time loans is going to 


.make it profitable for cliques and indi- 


viduals to accumulate standard investment 
issues in the industrial as well as the rail- 
road group. 
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gurope Holds Key to Trade 
Future 
(Continued from page 389) 


on the uncertain American sup- 
tis shown in the program of the re- 
cent British Mission to Brazil, which had 
as one of its chief purposes the im- 
provement of the cotton supply in that 
country for British uses. 

Italian conditions continue to improve. 
National finances have evidenced mate- 
rial strength, as shown in the advance 
of prices of recent bond issues well above 
par. Exports continue to be quite ac- 
tive, in fact Italy is the only one of the 
more important commercial nations of 
Europe whose shipments to the United 
States are maintaining the levels of the 
corresponding period of 1923. ; 

Improved exchange is also showing 
its helpful effects in Spain, where sta- 
bility of the peseta has encouraged im- 
portations from the United States and 
elsewhere and is contributing materially 
toward the stimulation of railroad con- 
struction, building trades, and other sal- 
utary improvements. 

French exchange uncertainties have 
apparently been partly responsible for 
the steady increase of exports and cur- 
tailments of imports, a situation which 
resulted in a moderate favorable trade 
balance for the first quarter of 1924. 


Conditions in Japan 


In the Far East, Japanese commerce 
is attracting chief interest. Declining 
imports to that country have roused 
some concern on the part of American 
shippers, but there are two or three vital 
factors which in part at least explain 
this situation. In the first place, the 
withdrawal of special customs conces- 
sions extended at the time of the earth- 
quake last September has put an end 
to the unprecedented activities of im- 
portation, during which the major por- 
tion of the emergency needs were sat- 
ified. Secondly, the complete dislocation 
of Japanese distributive machinery by 
the disaster has forced many American 
firms hitherto dependent upon Japanese 
intermediaries who acted as middle-men 
for American exporters throughout the 
Orient, to establish their own contact 
in the major trade centers on the Asiatic 
mainland. This accounts in part for the 
fact that American exports to China, 
British India, and other Far Eastern 
trade centers have shown material in- 
creases in April, 1924, over April, 1923, 
whereas our sales to Japan were about 
$5,000,000 less in the former month than 
in the latter. 


Improvement in Latin America 


Throughout Latin America the latest 
dispatches indicate continued improve- 
ment, with the exception of Brazil, where 
slackness in the coffee trade has further 
depressed the exchange rate and con- 
sequently retarded imports. A striking 
feature of the situation in many of the 
larger Latin American trade centers is 
the brisk activity in building and stimu- 
lated demand for construction material 
and housing equipment. This is notable 
in the larger cities in the Argentine, 
Cuba, and Chile, being encouraged in 
the last named country partly by large 
forward sales of nitrate. 
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A Sound Security 
Yielding 8% 


Cities Service Preferred Stock 
combines unusual safety with 
an attractive yield of 8% at the 
present market. 


In the first four months of 
1924, Cities Service Company 
earned, net, sufficient to pay 
dividend requirements for the 


entire year on its outstanding 
Preferred stock. 


In the last thirteen years, or 
since this preferred security 
was first issued, net earnings 
have averaged more than three 
times as much as dividend re- 
quirements. 


Send for Preferred circular P-16 
and booklet entitled: ‘Public 
Utilities For Sound Investment.” 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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New 
Tax Law 



































E have pre- 

pared an ex- 
planatory digest of 
the new Federal In- 
come Tax law which 
is ready for distribu- 
tion toinvestors 
upon request. 
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A 

Surface Line 
with a 

Future 


The 
Brooklyn, Queens Co. 
& Suburban R. R. 
First Consolidated 5s of 
1924 are an Underlying 
Bond of the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit 
Corporation offering 
very unusual opportun- 
ities. 
Price to yield 
8.85% 


Send for our 
latest circular F.M.-5A. 


W™ Carnesic Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 32734 
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Katy Preferred 


[SSOURI-Kansas-Texas was one of 

the few roads able to show increased 
earnings for April. The balance for in- 
terest for the first four months of 1924 
was $3,326,248, against $2,808,585 in the 
corresponding period of 1923—an increase 
of nearly 19 per cent. And for the full 
year 1923, Katy preferred earned nearly 
$11 a share. Even before reorganization 
was completed in 1921, earnings of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas (the hyphenated 
name of the successor to the old Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas) were sharply on the up- 
grade, and for the last three years results 
have been very good. With the brilliant 
showing made so far this year, it is per- 
fectly evident why Katy preferred has re- 
cently been making new high records and 
is being confidently bought in anticipation 
of a further substantial advance. 


International Paper 


International Paper, to which attention ‘ 


was directed about a month ago, has been 
moving upward, with intermittent reactions, 
in such a manner as to suggest persistent 
accumulation and the probability of a well- 
sustained rise. It is worth while repeating, 
for emphasis, that the significant things 
in the International Paper situation are 
that, after a strike which lasted for more 
than half of 1921, there has been a distinct 
improvement in its labor situation which 
gives promise of stability for several years 
to come; and that its valuable water power 
rights are being systematically developed. 
Paper earned better than $11 a share on 
its $20,000,000 common stock last year, 
against a deficit of $3,756,000, after in- 
terest, in 1922. It is estimated that about 
$500,000 net income is being received an- 
nually from the operation of water powers 
already developed, and other plants are 
in process of construction which should 
expand net income from this source. 


Texas & Pacific 


Texas & Pacific, which for some time 
has been regarded as one of the most at- 
tractive of the low-priced speculative rails, 
has been maintaining its earnings record. 
It was one of the few roads to report a 
substantial gain in April, showing net op- 
erating income of $274,176, against $180,- 
350 for April, 1923. For the first four 
months, its net operating income has 
totaled $1,491,362, against only $238,521 
in 1923. 


Owens Bottle 


Owens Bottle common has been at- 
tracting favorable attention because of its 
ability to stand up against the trend in 
recent periods of unsettlement in the in- 
dustrial list. The company is the largest 
manufacturer of bottles in the world, and 
also manufactures the “Owens Automatic 
Bottle Making Machine” and the “Graham 
Automatic Bottle Making Machine,” the 
patent rights of which it controls. Many 
students of security values favor the stock 





for a long-pull purchase because the com. 
pany—like Cast Iron Pipe—has a Veritable 
monopoly of the most advanced, low-cost 
process of making an article of uNiversa| 
use. It is reported that, due to new proj. 
ucts and improved operating Conditions 
earnings have been on the upgrade for the 
last few months, and it is assumed that 
directors, with their customary liberality 
will allow stockholders to share in th, 
better times. Early this year it was rp. 
ported that directors would consider th 
distribution of a 4 per cent. stock dividend 
in April and at the same time might place 
the common on a $3.50 basis. That sych 
action was not taken was probably dy 
more to general conditions of unsettle. 
ment in business than to a less attractive 
outlook for Owens Bottle. It seems likely 
that when the general outlook improves 
there may be something special for Owens 
common. Meantime the stock may fe 
bought to yield better than 7 per cent, 


Public Utilities 


So many public utility stocks have had 
such broad moves in the outside market 
that increasing attention is being given to 
the limited number on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Confident buying has 
been going on in such stocks as Consoli- 
dated Gas, Brooklyn Union Gas, and 
Brooklyn Edison. In some quarters the 
United Railways Investment stocks are 
regarded with favor, along with Phil 
delphia Co., but it has been the all too 
frequent experience that market move- 
ments of these shares fail to measure up 
to expectations. 


Accumulation 


Central Leather common and preferred 
reflect persistent buying. 


MOP Preferred 


Missouri Pacific preferred is doubly at- 
tractive: first, because it is estimated that 
earnings will be better than $8 a share this 
year and results thus far have come fully 
up to expectations; and, second, because 
there is now an accumulation of back divi- 
dends amounting to $30 a share which must 
eventually be cleared off. And these two 
considerations don’t quite cover the ground 
either; there’s a third one. Missouri Pa- 
cific is rounding out its system through 
acquisition of Gulf Coast Lines and the 
International & Great Northern, and other 
roads, such as the Chicago & Eastern 
Iilinois, may be taken in. So that, with 
its control of Texas & Pacific and half 
interest in Denver, Rio Grande Western, 
it is prepared to give service from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf, and with the aid of 
affiliated lines, from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast. Wall Street is just beginning to 
wake up to the fact that the reorganized 
Missouri Pacific system, with its new and 
aggressive management, is quite a differ- 
ent proposition from the road of old 
And in the past ten years the territory 
which it serves has undergone quite as 
impressive a change as has the road and 
its management. 
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Four Important 
Facts in Rail 
Situation 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 
T the time this article is written 
the carloadings reported have been 
tantially less for nine consecutive 
-_ than they were in 1923. Both 
the total earnings and net operating 
income of the railways in April and 
May will be found, when the statistics 
are available, to have suffered in con- 
sequence. There are, however, certain 
important facts regarding the situation 
that should be considered in forming an 
opinion concerning the immediate future 
of the railways. 
1—The new tax law makes some re- 
ductions in income taxes. The reduc- 
tions on large incomes are much less 
than they should be, but those actually 
made will increase the relative profit- 
ableness of owning railway bonds and 
dividend-paying railway stocks. 
2—Congress has passed no seriously 
harmful railway legislation. Therefore, 
no extensive reductions of railway rates 
are in prospect. 
3—Economy of railway operation is 
steadily increasing. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission publishes monthly a 
statement of certain unit costs. These 
include locomotive repairs, wages of 
engine and trainmen, fuel for train 
locomotives, engine house expenses, and 
other locomotive and train supplies. 
These unit costs per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles average $1.263 in the first three 
months of 1923, and $1.078 in the first 
three months of 1924, a reduction of 
14% per cent. If the traffic of the rail- 
ways in the second half of the year 
should equal that of the second half of 
1923, they would be able to earn a sub- 
stantially larger amount of net operating 
income. 
4—Eighty per cent. of the recent re- 
duction in carloadings, and probably 90 
per cent. of the reduction of total 
freight business, has been due to abnor- 
mally small shipments of coal. For some 
weeks these have averaged less than 
7,000.000 tons a week, while over a pe- 
riod of years the country’s production 
for domestic consumption and export has 
averaged more than 10,000,000 tons a 
week. It looks very much as if con- 
sumers have been drawing upon accumu- 
lated stocks. At any rate, coal ship- 
ments are bound to increase in the near 
future to upwards-of 10,000,000 tons a 
week. It is also practically certain that 
there will be a seasonal increase in other 
traffic 
The facts about the railway situation 
do not warrant even a suggestion of a 
reduction of rates of any kind. They 
are still operating on a narrow margin. 
It is still taking about 85 cents out of 
every dollar they earn to pay their op- 
erating expenses and taxes, and they are 
still failing, as they have for four years, 


to earn the net return that the Inter-. 


state Commerce Commission has held 
fair.” On the other hand, steady pro- 
8ress is being made in increasing effi- 
ciency and economy of operation, and 
at present there is more ground for 
pene than pessimism regarding their 
uture F 




















For Men Who Mean to 


Succeed 


lr you would be wealthy,” 


said. Benjamin 


Franklin, “think of Thrift as well as of getting.” 


True. Yet one step more is necessary. Invest 
what you thriftily lay by. No matter what your 
income may be you cannot build up a fortune 
unless you set your will to laying by and invest- 
ing regularly a margin over what you spend. 


Straus Bonds furnish the ideal invest- 
ment medium for fortune builders. 
Theyaresafe,andthey give you the best 
income return consistent with safety. 


Your money, safely invested in Straus Bonds, 
will be protected bythe unbroken record of 
S. W. STRAUS & CO.—now 42 years without | 
loss to any investor. It is our own resolution to 
preserve this record of safetyunbroken. Letyour 
resolution be to start and maintain a definite 
campaign of fortune building. Others have done 


it, and you can do it too. 


Write today for new literature, which explains 
why Straus Bonds are the best means for build- 


ing a fortune for you. Ask for 


BOOKLET F-1411 


S.W. STRAUS & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New Yorr 
Straus BuILDING 


{INCOR PORATED 


Straus BultpInc 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


Cuicaco 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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N ANALYSIS of 

the physical and 
financial condition and 
earnings of these Roads 
with respect to the po- 
sition of their out- 
standing securities is 
contained in the cur- 
rent issue of the 
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Opportunities for Investor, 


Short-Term Issues Best Medium by Which Capitg 
May Be Kept Liquid 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


OR the convenience of those who 

may require them, a list of desirable 
short-term securities is given in the ac- 
companying table. There is nothing in 
the outlook, that is to say there is no 
indication of higher money rates, that 
would recommend a general switch from 
investment securities into bonds and 
notes having a near maturity, but there 
are always individual circumstances that 
make such issues desirable. 

The purchase of short-term securities 
insures capital almost as liquid as though 
the money were deposited in a bank, 
but the return to be procured is substan- 
tially higher than generally paid on 
bank balances. For example, anyone 
contemplating the purchase of stocks in 
the autumn, rather than carrying them 
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accrued interest, at the option of the 
Swiss Government on August 1, 19 
or February 1, 1926, on three month; 
notice. Both principal and interest are 
payable in United States gold coin ;, 
New City at the office of J. P. Morgay 
& Company, without deduction for ay, 
Swiss taxes whatever. The lowest «&. 
nomination is $1,000. 

The Hocking Valley Railway two-ye, 
5 per cent. notes, due March 1, 1926, an 
outstanding in the amount of $6,000, 
These notes were sold in February oj 
this year and were issued to replace 
$7,500,000 of 6 per cent. notes maturing 
March 1, 1924. Al) Hocking Valley 
senior issues are entitled to a high jn. 
vestment rating. 

The Kansas City Terminal Railway 
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Seeistntes aids Mahone’ Short-Term Bonds and Notes 

Nee york on eeanee Issue Due Price Yield 
ew TI or! . ~ 
Members Columbia Gas & Electric l-yr. 5s. .......... Mar. 1, 1925 100% 4.80% 
NY. Coe Saar Government of Mag gy external 5s....... ine: I = 10072 5.23% 
(0 Stoc e ESOC WRUCY TAY. GUT. D8.< 5.0 crise s.0:0 0 6.0: ar. i, % 4.88% 
Chicago Board of Trade Kansas City Terminal Ry. 3-yr. S48. .00.00..5 Nov. 15, 1926 101% 488%, 
Exehange Place Lake Shore & Mich. Sou. Ry. deb. 4s......... ept. 1, 3/4 4.95% 
% Hew York Gtty aire agi R. —* Ser. < Ist <¥ De eer ane 1, ae 100% - 
hiladelphia Rapid Transit 2-yr. sec. 6s....... ec , A, 80% 
Telephone-—Hanover 0280 Wheeling Steel & Iron Corp. Ist 6s.......-.. July 1; 1926 993, 610% 
e Wisconsin Central Ry. guar. 5%s............. Apr. 15, 1927 100% 5.20% 
Cc. B. Fenner A. C. Beane ¥. G. Brown ’ ’ 

E. J. Glenny B. M. Friedlander through a conjectural market during three-year 5% per cent. notes, due 
Special the coming Presidential campaign, would November 15, 1926, are outstanding in 
J. H. Himes J. N. Carpenter, Jr. find it profitable to purchase some of the the amount of $10,000,000. The notes 
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NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 
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New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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short-term issues suggested, instead of 
simply leaving the funds on deposit in 
the bank. 

Securities have been chosen that show 
a yield of at least 434 per cent., and 
many of them return a higher rate. In 
addition to these issues the investor 
may choose other instruments, such as 
a number of United States Treasury 
notes’ which yield from about 3 per 
cent. to 4 per cent.; Liberty Loans which 
yield 4 per cent., or better, and, of 
course, bankers’ acceptances. The list 
given here covers railroad, public utili- 
ties, industrials and foreign governments. 

The Columbia Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, one-year 5 per cent. notes, due 
March 1, 1925, are outstanding in the 
amount of $11,500,000. The notes were 
issued in March of this year in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of practically 
all the capital stock of the Columbus 
Gas & Fuel Company, the Federal Gas 
& Fuel Company, the Springfield Gas 
Company and the Dayton Gas Company 
from the Pure Oil Company. The low- 
est denomination is $1,000. The notes 
are redeemable at any time on 15 days’ 
notice at 100 and interest. The Colum- 
bia Gas is making a very successful 
record of earning power, last year cover- 
ing its entire interest charges 8.37 times 
over. 

The Government of Switzerland ex- 
ternal 5 per cent. gold notes are out- 
standing in the amount of $20,000,000. 
The notes are due August 1, 1926, but 
are redeemable as a whole at 100 and 


are secured by deposit of $13,783,000 of 
the company’s first mortgage 4s, due in 
1960, and are a direct obligation of the 
company, owned jointly by several roads 
among which are the Atchison, Burling- 
ton and Union Pacific. These three 
companies have covenanted to pay an 
equal amount of the principal and inter- 
est of the bonds and also their propor- 
tional share of total expenses of 
operation and maintenance. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway debenture gold 4s, due Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, are outstanding in the 
amount of $50,000,000. The lowest de- 
nomination is $1,000. This bond issue 
has been assumed by the New York 
Central Railroad. It is secured equally 
with $50,000,000 Lake Shore 4s of 193, 
being a second lien on 963.77 miles and 
a third lien on 36.54 miles. The bonds 
underlie several New York Central 
issues. The bonds are legal investments 
for savings banks in twelve states, in- 
cluding New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

The Missouri. Pacific Railroad first 
and refunding series “C” 5s, due August 
1, 1926, are outstanding in the amount 
of $9,044,000. This issue is part of a 
series of three, known respectively as 
“A” “C” and “D,” the total of which 
is approximately $57,000,000. The bonds 
are secured by a first lien on 3,354.23 
miles, a second lien on 1,656.29 miles, 4 
third lien on 1,439.02 miles, and a direct 
lien on securities having a par value of 
$83,276,013, and on other collateral. The 
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HAT’SAHEAD 
His SUMMER? 


inter, during January, we 
yo Pale liquidation and “short 
sale” of industrials. Since then, 
industrial stocks have declined 
over 12 points on the average— 
down to the levels of the Sum- 
mer of 1923. 
‘ng the Summer of 1923, after clos- 


) During 


. ofitably “short sales” made in 
Merch, we pointed to a probable re- 
covery in the stock market of at least 
50% of the decline. The subsequent 
recovery was actually 75%. 


WHAT NOW? 


Can we expect similar developments in 
the Summer and Fall of this year? 
Or, are fundamental conditions abso- 
lutely different? 

have recently prepared a forecast of 
ps > he ahead, based on careful 
study, that should prove as valuable 
as our analyses of the past year. A 
few copies are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FJ 27 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














Brokerage 


Service 


Upon request we shall be glad» 
to forward you our ‘etter 
which describes in detail the 
various kinds of brokerage 
service rendered by this Or- 
ganization based upon more 
than fifty years’ experience as 
members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Pearl & Co. 


Founded 1869 
Members N. Y. Steek Eachange 


71 Broadway New York 








—————___ 














THE BACHE REVIEW 
Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


_ Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabilng 
con na to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Seat for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


4 Broadway New York City 














—— 
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bonds underlie $51,350,000 of Missouri 
Pacific General 4s, 1975. They are legal 
for savings banks in New Hampshire 
and Oregon. The lowest denomination 
is $500. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany two-year 6 per cent. secured gold 
notes, due December 1, 1925, are out- 
standing in the amount of $3,500,000. 
They are secured by deposit of $,- 
467,000 Philadelphia Rapid Transit 50- 
year 5s, 1962, the bonds being pledged 
at 75 per cent. of their face value. Re- 
deemable by lot on any interest date 
on thirty days’ notice at 100 and interest 
plus a premium of % per cent. for each 
six months period unexpired. The low- 
est denomination is $1,000. Last year, 
total interest charges were earned 2.57 
times over and 6 per cent. dividends 
were paid on the capital stock. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron first gold 
6s were originally issued in the amount 
of $2,500,000, of which $150,000 were 
paid off each July to 1923, with $100,000 
being due each July from that date to 
1939. Secured by a first mortgage on 
real estate and plant of the company, 
consisting of three blast furnaces, one 
Bessemer steel works, a five-furnace 
pipe mill, two steel mills, one developed 
coal property and a large tin plate plant 
with 24 mills. The company covenants 
to maintain net quick assets equal at 
all times to 75 per cent. of the amount 
of the bonds outstanding and a minimum 
of $2,500,000 net quick assets. 


The Wisconsin Central Railway guar- 
anteed 5% per cent. notes, due April 
15, 1927, are outstanding in the amount 
of $6,000,000. The issue is secured by 
pledge of $8,000,000 first and refunding 
4s, 1959, and in addition, the notes are 
guaranteed by the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany. 








AboutImportant People| 

















James A. Moffett, Jr., has been elected 
a vice-president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, succeeding F. D. Asche, 
deceased. 

Adolph C. Miller, of San Francisco, has 
been reappointed to the Federal Reserve 
Board for a ten-year term. 

Eberhard L. Lueder, of Minford, Lueder 
& Co., was elected to the board of the 
American Beet Sugar Co. 

Albert H. Wiggin, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, has 
been elected a director of the Coca Cola 
Co. 

William Henry Williams, chairman of 
the Executive Cemmittee of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. He succeeds Ben- 
jamin F. Bush, resigned. 

Dr. Carl Bergmann will become a part- 
ner in the firm of Lazard-Speyer-Ellissen 
in Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. This 
firm is closely affiliated with Speyer & 
Company of New York. 

Edward E. Bartlett, Jr., was re-elected 
president of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

John W. Staley, president of the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank of Detroit, was elected 
a director of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
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Standard Gas 
& Electric 


Securities 


COMMON STOCK 
Yielding about 812% 


(Listed on New York Stock EBachange) 


PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK 
To Yield 712% 


BONDS 


Various maturities and yields 


Send for description of the 
security which interests you. 


Reinhart & Bennet 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Broad 0257 




















ANALYZE 
YOUR 
HOLDINGS 


and determine whether securities 
you have should be held, or 
exchanged for others. 


May we assist you in making 
this decision? 


Information on Request 


Members 
New York-Boston- Chicage 
Stock Exchanges 


Established 1880 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


~ §2 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


BOSTON 
25 Broad Street The Rookery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ALBANY DETROIT BULUTH 
GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
HOUGHTON MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPUIA 
PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 
ST. PAUL WORCESTER 
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MOODY’S 
INDUSTRIALS 


Ready for 1924 


Up-to-the-minute reports and 
statements on all industrial 
and miscellaneous corpora- 
tions makes the early publica- 
tion of this Book especially 
timely and valuable for those 
wishing to be informed on the 
operations of individual com- 
panies and the general outlook 
for corporation activities. 


This is John Moody’s an- 
nual standard publication on 
industrial companies and 
securities. It contains com- 
plete historical and statistical 
data with the latest reports 
and financial statements on 
over 6,000 corporations, 
describing in detail and rating 
more than 8,500 bond and 
stock issues. 


Special Features include a 
Survey of the Nation’s Basic 
Industries with an exposition 
on the Art of Investing in 
Industrial Securities. A Com- 
plete Index of Commodities 
of every character giving ac- 
tive markets and price range 
for five years and 1913 is 
presented for the first time in 
this edition. 
All this Information 
in One Book 


Investors, business men, cor- 
poration officials, bankers and 
investment houses should not 
be without this book. The 
price is $20, delivered. Our 
full set of four books, cover- 
ing Industrials (now ready), 
Public Utilities, Steam Rail- 
roads, and Foreign and Amer- 
ican Governments and Munici- 
pals (now ready), may be 
ordered in combination at a 
cost of $80 a set. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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How to Select Bonds 


Issues of Reorganized Companies Have Many 
Features to Recommend Them - 
By F. J. Lisman 


F, J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


| Tis ge eva earnings have been declin- 
ing lately owing to the recession in 
business. Every one is wondering whether 
this is a temporary decline or whether we 
are in for a prolonged period of depres- 
sion, such as followed the post-war boom 
after the War of the Rebellion. The period 
from 1873-1879 is known in financial history 
as the “long drag,” during which time the 
inflation in all prices, including wages, 
brought about by the war, was squeezed 
out. Many people think that when the 
demand for dwelling space is finally filled 
that we are going to see a repetition of the 
period of 1873-1879. 

This would mean that money would get 
cheaper and that securities which are 
certain to continue paying their interest or 
dividends should advance; on the other 
hand, the market would discount the non- 
payment of interest and dividends on 
securities of weaker companies. It there- 
fore behooves the investor to be careful. 

This does not mean that the investor 
should buy only bonds selling at the highest 
prices, which are already selling at such 
high figures that the chance for an advance 
is not nearly as great as in the first mort- 
gage bonds, or near first mortgage bonds, 
of the railroads reorganized during the 
last decade. The list of reorganized com- 
panies is much more extensive than most 
people realize. It includes the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, Chicago & Easterri 
Illinois, Wabash, Missouri Pacific, Inter- 
national & Great Northern, New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, and other minor roads. 
Reorganizations of these companies have 


been sufficiently drastic to make the 
first mortgage issues quite attractive 
investments. 


New Type Mortgage Bond 


The new type of mortgage bond, whether 
called first, first and refunding or general, 
frequently differs considerably from the 
old mortgages, inasmuch as the old mort- 
gages are known technically as “closed 
mortgages”; that is, a certain amount of 
these bonds were authorized, generally all 
outstanding, and no more can be issued. 
On the other hand, the new mortgages are 
generally “open mortgages”; that is, the 
companies can issue additional bonds 
secured by the same lien, but with certain 
restrictions, which vary in most cases. One 
of the common restrictions is that no addi- 
tional bonds may be issued except the com- 
pany has earned during the previous year 
twice the interest charges on all the bonds 
outstanding, as well as on the bonds which 
it is proposed to issue. Or the mortgage 
may provide that the amount of bonds 
shall never exceed twice or three times 
the amount of outstanding stock. Some- 
times there is a provision that the bonds 
shall not be issued so they will represent 
at par an amount greater than 75 or 80 
per cent. of the cost of improvements and 
additions. 

Investors generally have not become 
sufficiently accustomed to this new type of 


mortgage, and have unduly discriminated 
against it. The right of issuing additional 
bonds is not likely to be abused because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
to sanction such additional amounts, and 
public opinion would also be a safeguard, 

Many bonds of reorganized roads can 
be bought to yield 6 per cent., and the 
equities behind them are sufficiently large 
to assure the bondholder permanency of 
income, even if there should be a decline 
in net earnings. 

The problem of the railroads hence. 
forward is how to whittle down their 
operating expenses, which before the war 
averaged about 70 per cent., and which are 
now in the neighborhood of 85 per cent, 
This whittling down is now under way 
through substitution of modern machinery 
for old machinery and hand work; by in- 
creasing the average loading of the cars; 
by moving cars a little faster and operat- 
ing locomotives a greater number of miles 
per day, and also reducing the cost of loss 
and damage to freight, which during the 
war ran up to nearly 3 per cent. of the 
gross earnings, and which has now been 
reduced to about 1% per cent. 


Effect of High Wages 


The gradual substitution of motor 
trucks for local freight trains and of motor 
cars for local passenger trains will bring 
about substantial savings in many cases. 

Most of these reductions and expenses 
will probably not amount to more than a 
very small fraction—say, 1/50 of 1 per 
cent, in any one year—but there are many 
of these savings, which in course of time 
will help very substantially in the reduc- 
tion of expenses, and, in the end, will also 
enable the railroad companies to reduce 
freight and passenger rates, though much 
cannot be accomplished in that direction 
until wages decline. 

The wages of railroad labor on an hourly 
basis are now considerably over twice 
what they were in 1917, but through the 
introduction of greater efficiency the rail- 
roads are getting more service out of each 
wage hour. Naturally they have had to 
do this because their rates have increased 
only about 40 per cent., while the cost of 
what they buy has increased over 80 per 
cent. It is for this very reason that they 
now have left out of each dollar of gross 
earnings only 15 cents applicable for in- 
terest on bonds, dividends on stock, and 
for improvements, instead of 30 cents out 
of each dollar previous to 1917, and for 
the same reason the twenty-one billions 
invested in the railway system of the 
United States are worth only about 
thirteen to fourteen billions in the security 
market. 





Bonds called for payment in June to- 
tal $24,437,500, against $38,449,000 in 
June last year, and $25,219,400 in May, 
according to a compilation made by 
Dow, Jones & Company. The largest 
issue to be called is that of the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric convertible 6s 
amounting to $5,371,000. 
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HE public utility industry has 
Pcdeed a position of solidity which 
gugurs well for potential expansion, is 
the sentiment expressed by Charles A. 
Coffin, former Chairman of the General 
Electric Company Board, in an address 
gelivered before the New York Bond 
Club. “Not many years ago there was 
apparently no sound reason for the ex- 
istence of public utility companies in 
the minds of most business men. They 
had a difficult time to exist and few 
people had believed in their ultimate 
future.” The striking growth of the 
public utility industry in the last few 
years, he said, was due to the introduc- 
tion of electrical household appliances. 
One factor that has a strong bearing 
on the future is the increasing confi- 
dence of security holders and the in- 
creasing number of shares owned by 
customers. Every’ customer-owner 
comes in between the company and any 
harmful legislation that might impair 
its development. Concerning the threat 
of municipal ownership, Mr. Coffin said 
percentage of municipally- 
owned companies was considerably less 
than the case 15 years ago. It is prac- 
tically impossible nowadays to secure a 
competing franchise in any city in this 
country, so there is practically no com- 
petition among utility companies. 

Public utility companies in California 
plan to expend more than $75,000,000 
during the current year in expanding 
their facilities to meet the steadily 
growing need for electric power. The Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company has the 
largest budget, amounting to $30,592,469. 
The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany will expend $26,288,000, most of it 


» on new power development, especially 


the Big Creek project, and the Los An- 
geles Gas & Electric Company will 


; spend $13,189,110. 


American Gas & Electric Co. 


The American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and the Appalachian Power Com- 
pany will pay $62.50 per share for stock 
of the American Electric Power Com- 
pany deposited with the Bank of North 
America and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, provided not less than 75 per 
cent. of the outstanding shares are de- 
posited. The Electric Bond & Share 
Company, which owns a block of the 
American Gas & Electric Company’s 
stock, is not a party to the transaction. 

The North American Company and 
subsidiaries for the twelve months ended 
April 30, shows a surplus of $15,437,324 
after taxes, interest, and preferred divi- 
dends, compared with a surplus of $12,- 
644,414 in the previous year. This was 
an increase of $2,792,910, or 22.9 per cent., 
and is equivalent to $5.55 a share on the 
common stock. The Duquesne Light 
Company for the four months ended 
April 30, reported net after taxes of $2,- 
957,639, a decrease of $212,218 from the 
same period of last year. The Philadel- 


“Pusuic UTILITIES 


IN BRIEF 
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phia Company reports April net income 
after taxes of $441,138, an increase of 
$11,257 over April last year, and for the 
four months net after taxes of $2,033,- 
076, an increase of $434,549. The Pitts- 
burgh Railways Company earned a net 
after taxes of $273,487 in April, a de- 
crease of $213,104, and in the four 
months net of $1,213,474, a decrease of 
$738,782. 

The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany has declared an initial dividend of 
$1.50 a share on the second preferred 
stock, payable August 1, 1924, to stock- 
holders of records July 12. The second 
preferred is entitled to receive dividends 
not in excess of $6 per annum and the 
recent action of the directors would in- 
dicate that this basis has been estab- 
lished. Earnings during the last year 
have shown steady increases and for the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1924, 
were $4,359,219. After allowing for all 
fixed charges, dividends on the first pre- 
ferred and provision for depreciation, 
balance available for second preferred 
stock amounted to $1,046,785, or nearly 
3% times the annual dividend require- 
ments of $300,000. Earnings for the 
common stock amounted to $4.79 per 
share. The company operates an exten- 
sive public utility system serving a large 
part of Tennessee, including the cities of 
Nashville and Chattanooga. 


Middle West Utilities 


The Middle West Utilities Company, 
belonging to the Insul interests, has 
added another valuable property to its 
holdings, in the present case it being the 
Old Dominion Power Company. This 
concern holds an important position in 
the coal fields of southwest Virginia, sup- 
plying six communities and about forty 
coal mines. It has a large central sta- 
tion located at the mines at Dorchester, 
Virginia, and distributes the energy de- 
veloped there over sixty miles of high- 
voltage transmission lines. The Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company, a subsidiary of 
the Middle West Utilities, will operate 
the new property. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, a Byllesby property, recently held 
a formal opening of its new Riverbank 
plant, although power has been pro- 
duced there since early in the year. The 
company transported thousands of cus- 
tomers served in the Muskogee district 
to the plant for the purpose of an edu- 
cational “get-together.” The plant was 
originally planned for a capacity of only 
10,000 h.p., but it was necessary to in- 
crease this amount to 30,000 h.p. and 
the plant is so constructed that it may be 
economically enlarged as the need for 
increased capacity arises. As part of the 
program which will provide 50,000 h.p. 
additional for the development of 


Oklahoma, the company is building a 
second plant at Horseshoe Lake, near 
Harrah, about 23 miles from Oklahoma 
City. 
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Would You Like 
to Accumulate 
$22,000 


Take the case of Mr. Jones, 
who never earned over 
$3,000 a year, but when he 
was 45 years old, retired— 
with an independent in- 
come of $1,400 a year and 
a principal of $22,000. 


What he did, You can do. 
HOW to do it is explained 
in a booklet which we have 
prepared especially for men 
and women anxious to get 
ahead financially and look- 
ing for the quickest safe 
way. Don’t fail to read 
this booklet about the Co- 
lumbia way to Indepen- 
dence. The coupon will 
bring it—free. Mail today. 


[--------------- 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
751 Columbia Mortgage Bldg., 1 
i 4 East 43rd Street, N. Y. City t 
1 Please send me the new 32-page book- | 
let about the Columbia Plan for financial | 
" independence. 


| Name 


l IR iiin5 6550450005500 b0deeobeeneas { 











Texas & Pacific 
Railway 


Louisiana Division 
Branch Lines 
First 5s, due Jan. 1, 1931 


SECURITY: Secured by 
first mortgage on 456 miles 
of important traffic produc- 
ing road. 


EQUITY: A _ $4,970,006 
mortgage, undisturbed in 
reorganization, followed by 
$24,676,000 Preferred Stock 
earning 5%, and by $38,- 
755,000 Common Stock 
which, for the year ending 
1923, showed earnings of 
$5.63 per share. 


Price to yield 6% 





F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange 
since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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How Much Interest 
Should Your 
Bonds Pay 


ERTAIN bonds, because 

of superlative safety, 
marketability and other qual- 
ities, bring the investor but a 
very small return. Other 
bonds pay interest at a rate so 
high that the careful investor 
says “They can’t be high 
gtade.’”’ There is a happy 


medium every estate builder 
should seek. The book ““How 
Much Should Your Money 


Earn?” discusses this matter 
and gives good rules to follow. 
A copy will be sent to 
any investor upon re- 
quest. Just send your 
name and address on 
the coupon below. 


7 First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of 
safety made possible by the 
normally strong demand 
for money to finance the 
steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
lortgage 
634 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SEB BBR Skee eS eee 


The Home of 
Caldwell & Co., 
spectalistsin 
High Grade7% 
First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds 


Please send me without ebligation 
“How Much Should Your Money Earn?” 
and Current Offerings 
























Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For:Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 
















: Tus BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Wetestey Huis, 82, Mass. 
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American Cyanamid Co.—Declared ex- 
tra dividend of % per cent. and regular 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. 

American Railway Express Co.—Order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
directing that through rates and routes 
between New England and New York 
and all points on the main line of the 
Southern Railway be established, was 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

American Steel Foundaries—Opérat- 
ing at between 75 per cent. and 80 per 
cent. of capacity. 

American Woolen Co.—Reports furth- 
er curtailment of operations. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Unfilled 


* orders on June 2 were estimated at $11,- 


000,000, the highest point of the year. 

California Petreleum Corp.—Reports 
surplus of $505,267 for first quarter of 
1924; year ago, $1,595,697. 

Colorado & Southern Railway—Earned 
$4.01 a share on common in 1923; 1922, 
$3.40. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Dodgeville 
mill of B. B. & R. Knight Co., a subsi- 
diary, will be closed permanently in 
about three months. 


Continental Can Co.—Operating at 100 
per cent. of capacity with sufficient busi- 
ness in sight to maintain that rate dur- 
ing during the remainder of 1924. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Co.—Production this 
season passed 3,650,000 bags, compared 
with 3,284,731 in previous season. 

Durant Motors, Ine.—Stockholders 
voted to increase capital stock from 2,- 
000,000 to 3,000,000 shares, no par, to 
provide for acquisition of Star Motors, 
Inc., through an exchange of shares. 

East Butte Copper Mining Co.—Nego- 
tiating contract with Anaconda Copper 
Co., whereby latter may smelt all East 
Butte’s ore and concentrates. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— Will 
manufacture a new cheap fabric tire of 
small size to compete with unstamped 
tires. 

General Electric Co—Turbine and 
heavy generator plants are operating at 
100 per cent. of capacity. Production 
for entire organization is about 80 per 
cent. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales in April 
showed a drop of 21 per cent., compared 
with March. Buick plant re-employed 
between 500 and 600 men previously laid 
off. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Will 
dispose of 30,000 acres of cotton land 
surrounding the towns of Goodyear and 
Litchfield in Arizona. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co—Reduced oper- 
ations in two departments to five days 
a week. 

Great Northern Iron Ore Properties— 
Earned $3.08 a share in 1923; 1922, $2.92. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Only two of the 
six open hearth furnaces at Gadsden 
mills are in operation. 

Intermational Nickel Co.—Earned 52 
cents a share in year ended Mar. 31; 
previous year, deficit. 


DIGEST 
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Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.—Clcareq up 
all back dividends on second preferre; 
stock by declaration of $3.50 a share 

Mathieson Alkali Works—Decla;.; 
dividend of 1% per cent. on acount of 
accumulations on preferred stock. Only 
13% per cent. remains unpaid. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Chrysler diyj. 
sion is rapidly reaching point where 
will be the chief contributor to com. 
pany’s income. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales iy 
first five months of 1924 totaled $62,696. 
303; year ago, $52,825,016. 

New York Dock Co.—Surplus afte; 
taxes and charges, for first quarter a 
1924, was $178,035; year ago, $164,986 

Nerth American Co.—For year ended 
Apr. 30, reports surplus, after dividends 
but before depreciation, of $15,437,324 
against $12,644,144 previous year. 

Pan-American Petroleum Co.—\j'\| 
open 21 service stations in Los Angeles. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry.—Seg- 


‘regation of coal properties, according 


to N. Y. “Sun,” is under consideration. 


Pullman Co.—May segregate sleep- 
ing car and manufacturing divisions. No 
change in capitalizations will be made 
if plan is carried out. 

Radio Corp. of America—Declared 
initial dividend of 3% per cent. on the? 
per cent. preferred stock. 

Reading Co.—That preferred stock is 
entitled to preferential dividends at rate of 
4 per cent. per annum and after pay- 
ment of 4 per cent. on common stock 
should share equally in any further dis- 
tribution is contention of preferred stock- 
holders in suit filed in Court of Common 
Pleas, Philadelphia. 

Rickenbacker Motor Co.—Increased 
prices of all closed models $60. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Planning exten- 
sive colonization on lamds acquired in 
the States of Sonora, Sinaloa and Naya- 
rit, in Mexico. European immigrants 
will be urged to settle there. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co.—Earnei 
$2.72 a share in first quarter of 1924; 
year ago, $3.39. 

Tebacce Products Corp.—Called for 
redemption entire issue of preferred 
stock on July 1, 1924, at 120, at Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co— 
Earned $16.44 a share on common in 
year ended April 30; previous year, 
$19.44. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—First 
mortgage bondholders are planning 0 
foreclose upon the property to satisfy 
their $25,000,000 claim. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.—Re- 
ceived $1,000,000 contract for equipment 
from the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Willys-Overland Co—Announced that 
neither Willys-Knight nor Overland 
prices will be increased. 

Wilson & Co.—“We hope to arrange 4 
reorganization without a reeeivership,” 
said Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the 
bankers’ committee. 
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You Can’t Keep America 
Down for Very Long 


(Continued from page 365) 
be allowed to diminish. If consumption 
keeps up as hoped, replenishment of stocks 
should prove sufficient to maintain the rate 
of activity experienced during the last 
two or three months. 

Should confidence in the result in No- 
yember make headway after the nomina- 
tions are in, then it would take very little 
ordering for forward delivery to bring 
about a decided change in the whole busi- 
ness situation. There is at least an even 
chance that this will occur. 

It would not be astonishing if the stock 
market were the first to herald an ap- 
proaching change of this kind. Bearish- 
ness has ruled in Wall Street so long, and 
stocks have been so persistently pounded, 
that the next pronounced movement is 
more likely to be upwards rather than 
downwards. Pessimists have “discounted” 
everything unfavorable they could conjure 
up, whereas scant attention has been paid 
to the favorable phases of the outlook. 

Conditions in this country certainly are 
not ripe for a spell of acute depression. 
Most conditions favor the very opposite. 


Discount Rates Cut 


Business loans have been reduced to an 
unusually low figure. So have speculative 
loans in Wall Street, where call money 
has been cheaper than at any time in six 
years. Bank reserves are phenomenally 
high. The Federal Reserve Bank at San 
Francisco has lowered its discount rate 
from 444 to 4 per cent., and New York 
and Poston are down to 3% per cent. Bank 
acceptances are at the lowest rates ever 
quoted. Securities are not selling at in- 
flated quotations. 

Inventories, broadly speaking, are ex- 
tremely light. The price level has not been 
soariug, but creeping down in an orderly 
way. Pessimism rather than optimism has 
been cverdone. 

Of course, crop yields and prices will 

play an important role in coming months. 
Cotton has had a very poor start, but 
enormous acreage has been: planted and 
there is still time for a satisfactory crop 
to develop. And, in view of the danger- 
ously small carry-over from the last two 
years, the prospect is that profitable prices 
will be received for all the cotton that can 
be brought to maturity this season. It is 
too early to form any definite conclusions 
concerning grain crops. They have had 
a bad start, but nothing has occurred to 
make impossible tolerably satisfactory re- 
sults for our farmers. 
. Finally, Europe may—and, in my opin- 
ion, probably will—send us decidedly help- 
ful news in the near future. I believe 
that the cordial adoption of the Dawes 
plan by the countries involved will have 
far more beneficial effect upon sentiment 
and activity in this country than is gener- 
ally imagined. The new Reichstag’s ac- 
ceptance of the plan is encouraging. 

One thing I have noticed is that, despite 
the many complaints of poor business, not 
& lew concerns, both large and small, have 
been able to achieve astonishing results. 
There has been more profit in driving 
ahead aggressively than in folding hands 
and trembling over what may occur at 
Political conventions or elsewhere. 

You can’t keep the United States down 
for very long. 
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HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in 1923, showed increase in gross earnings at 21.1 
per cent over 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for 1923 was 21.9 per cent greater 
than for the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
“applicable to dividends in 1923, especially as they em- 
phasize materially increased revenues. 


Last year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.95 times over 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.45 times over 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $11.62 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have 
an investment of 192 maillion dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about them, and about the Company.. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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THE MAN WHO 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Here is a book written especially for 
the serious minded, ambitious man who 
looks ahead—who is planning his future 
—who wants to be the architect of his 
own fortune. It contains no fine phrases, 
no fancy or conjecture—just simple, 
plain, hard facts about investing. 

This book gives in condensed form the 
investment knowledge acquired in our 
39 years’ experience in the First Mort- 
gage Investment Field, 39 years, during 
which time no customer has ever Icst 
a single dollar of either principal or in- 
terest on any Forman Investment. 


Free to Every Investor 


Mail the request blank or a postcard 
for your copy of this book, “How to 
Select Safe Bonds.” It will show you 
how to get the same safety and high 
yield as insurance companies and other 
large investors receive. 


George M. Forman & Co. 


105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Pershing Sq. Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


George M. Forman & Company, 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 56G, Chicago. 
Please mail me, without obligation, 









a copy 
of your booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
ME ete oo eiala G2 D5ia Te inenaw ck Seiaroack seaes awe tes 
MME Secs Cio pechatece cio evar Sis dicts clea cata ees 
I OS Wee Bee ee RE ee ree 

* 
Wat! Sly 
Real Estate 


Never a default in interest or 
principal.on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations: $100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet PF 
mailed free upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


F FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


“Real Estate Boards in Convention Bring Out 
Interesting Facts Regarding Mortgages 


By R. D. 


S OME very interesting facts regarding 
mortgage investments were brought 
out at the Convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, recently 
held in Washington, D. C. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
was the report presented to the mortgage 
finance division of the association by the 
chairman of a committee that has been 
engaged for the last two years in a national 
investigation of mortgage investments, and 
of the flow of money into that field. 

The report covered the experience of 
266 investment houses and corporations 
dealing in real estate mortgages. The 
houses mentioned have issued, according 
to the report, real estate securities totaling 
$1,100,000,000, with a loss of principal of 
less than three one-hundred-thousandths of 
1 per cent. The total of such loss for 
the national experience was $38,925. The 
investigation went into mortgage records 


since 1890. 
Mortgage Debt in U. S. 


While the totals mentioned are such as 
to stagger the imagination, they cannot be 
taken as representing the total aggregate 
sum invested in mortgages. It must be 
remembered that this was the amount re- 
ported by 266 firms, and not the total 
number now existing in the United States. 

Any totals given for the country as a 
whole must be more or less approximate. 
However, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards recently stated, after it had 
compiled a report from the statistical data 
available, including investigation reports 
of the Treasury Department, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, the Institute 
for Research in Land and Public Utili- 
ties, life insurance statistics, and so on, 
that a conservative estimate of all loans 
would reach the enormous sum _ of 
$24,810,000,000. This report explains 
further that the mortgage debt on homes, 
farms and business properties in the U. S. 
is increasing almost one billion a year. Of 
this amount $404,250,000 is for the purpose 
of financing homes, the rest being for the 
purpose of financing business properties 
and farm loans. 

Two factors which have had a tendency 
to discourage mortgage investments in the 

ast are the taxes on the principal invested, 
this practically constituting a double taxa- 
tion, and the high-yield, tax-exempt securi- 
ties now upon the market. 

The tax problem is becoming a serious 
one, and investment houses are giving 
much thought to the subject. As yet there 
are no indications of relief, but it is to be 
hoped that a means will be found whereby 
the holder of mortgage bonds will not have 
to pay taxes upon the invested principal 
in addition to income and sur-taxes. 

One committee had several suggestions 
to make at the convention. The purpose 
of these were to further safeguard mort- 
gage investments. Among other sugges- 
tions were: Life insurance required of 
the borrower; privilege of examining 
books when loan was made to a corpora- 
tion; two per cent. amortization for the 
first three years, and loans confined to new 
louses; monthly deposits on principal and 


Maxwell 


interest, and special chattel mortgages op 
personal property. 

The Morleigh Apartments, of 72.7 
West 68th Street, New York City, are 
security for a bond issue of $350,000, A 
conservative valuation of $550,000 has been 
placed upon the property. Based on this 
valuation the issue represents less than a 
65 per cent. loan. In addition to being 
an absolute first mortgage on the land and 
building the bond will be further secured 
by a first lien on the earnings, which will 
be more than ample to take care of the 
interest and amortization requirements. 

The estimated net earnings from the 
property are $59,000—nearly three times 
the largest annual interest requirements. 
The bonds mature serially, beginning 
November 1, 1926. The Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York is corporate 
trustee for the issue. 

The Caldwell Company, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, is offering an issue of first 
mortgage real estate bonds in the amount 
cf $1,750,000. The bonds are secured by 
a first mortgage against the Kentucky 
Hotel, and yield seven per cent. The 
eighteen-story structure will contain 425 
rooms. It is estimated that income will 
be more than 3% times the greatest annual 
interest requirement. 


An Attractive Issue 


An issue of first mortgage, seven per 
cent. bonds is being offered by the Adair 
Realty and Trust Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The mortgage, amounting to 
$260,000, is secured by the 1085 Peachtree 
Apartments, Atlanta. The structure and 
equipment are valued at $602,000. In addi- 
tion the bonds are further secured by a 
first lien upon annual net earnings from 
the property, which have been con- 
servatively estimated at $52,600. The loca- 
tion is excellent, inasmuch as Peachtree 
Street is one of the most famous resi- 
dential locations in the country. 

An attractive issue of mortgage bonds 
was recently offered by the Securities 
Sales Company of Florida, Jacksonville, 
Ilorida. The issue is secured by the 
Haven-Winter Haven Hotel in Florida, 
and yields eight per cent. The appraised 
value of the property totals $530,000. The 
net revenues are to be deposited monthly 
with the trustee to create a sinking fund 
for the payment of interest and principal 
when due. The bonds are well rated, and 
are issued subject to the usual amortiza- 
tion features. 





“Lead, The Precious Metal,” by 0. C. 
Horn, published by the Century Co., price 


$3. In this book the author presents to 
the non-technically trained man and 
woman a great many interesting facts 


about the metal lead and its compounds. 
The story of lead is followed from the 
mine, through the refining processes and 
into its many uses both in its metallic 
form and in its many chemical compounds. 
This book is the most comprehensive popt- 
lar compendium of facts about lead. yet 
published. It will be welcomed by those 
many alert American readers who want 
to know about things. 
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HILE the required improvements 
W in the operation of a place of 
business sometimes seem quite evident to 
a new engineer coming in from the out- 
de, they are never obvious to the owner 
and those nearest to him, excepting those 
instances where it is the necessary new 
stment that stands in the way of in- 
novation. In fact, the mistakes made by 
introducing improvements that have been 
found good in one place into another place 
where they do not fit so well in the eco- 
nomic scheme, are numerous enough to 
account for some conservatism. Metal 
working shops, wood working shops, tex- 
tile mills, and commercial establishments, 
have a few problems in efficiency and cost- 
saving in common, but most of the needs 
difer largely, not only in the machinery 
used, where the difference goes without 
saying, but frequently in the power 
scheme, in the relations to the working 
force, and in methods throughout. The 


F order of importance, as between several 
| needed improvements, is rarely the same 
f in any two places, even if they seem to 
| belong to the same industrial or commer- 
© cial class. 
' taken as strictly individual that conserv- 
» atism loses its defenses against a sound 
: argument. 


It is only when each case is 


Economy must always be proved in fig- 
ures closely related to the actual condi- 


| tions in each place, and not only by views, 
} tendencies, or the experience of others. 


These are mainly useful for stimulating 
attention to possibilities, but sterner stuff 
should be used for clinching sales on one 
side, purchases and installations -on the 
other. One cannot make money by blindly 
following the fashions, except perhaps in 
the fashion business. 


Savings in Cotton Mills 


Some interesting observations bearing 
mn these points, with special reference to 
the textile industry, both North and South, 
are brought out by E. H. McKitterick of 
Boston in the June issue of “Mechanical 
Engineering,” through examples, and 
some extracts from this source are given 
in the following: 

Ih a cotton mill employing 2,200 oper- 
atives, 200 are employed in handling the 
product between the machine processes. 
Because of the fragile nature of the pack- 
age, particularly through the processes up 
‘o and including spinning, the ordinary 


methods of mechanical handling result in 
Waste and in poorly running work. In one 
New England mil] the engineers developed 
4 system of conveyors beginning at the 
ening room and ending at the final in- 


‘pection. These conveyors reduce han- 


dling to a minimum and act as reservoirs 
or stock in process, thereby almost elim- 
mating machine stoppage due to lack of 
nel, as well as stoppage for doffing. 
“ome established practices had to be 
ry but the result was a saving of 
$27,000 per year, in the conveyor feature 


e-~ NEW MACHINES 4 
UL, and METHODS “2 
_#0 CUT COSTS 
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alone, and the mill competes successfully 
with mills in the South making the same 
product, though the average wage is 
higher than at the war peak. 


Lighting and Exhaust 


Any mill or manufacturing plant which 
has not entirely renewed its lighting sys- 
tem within the past ten years will find it 
a paying investment to do so at once. In 
a certain fine-goods mill, following a rad- 
ical change in the lighting system, the 
percentage of seconds was reduced from 3 
per cent. to 2 per cent., a saving of 16,000 
yards a year. The value of adequate 
lighting in decreasing industrial accidents 
is too well established to be questioned. 
Its value in reducing spoilage is also well 
established, but the exact proportions can- 
not always be ascertained when other im- 
provements are introduced at the same 
time. 

In plants requiring the use of steam in 
manufacturing processes, the power 
needed for operation may often be gen- 
erated as a by-product and very cheaply. 
In some cases exhaust steam from engines 
or turbines may be used in place of high- 
pressure steam, and great economies may 
be effected by such a change in practice. 

In the cotton industry it is a peculiarity 
that, from a financial point of view, the 
manufacture is seemingly the least im- 
portant item. This year cotton has sold 
from a low of 22 cents to a high of 31.50 
cents. Taking the manufacturing cost as 
10 cents per pound, the waste as 15 per 
cent., the mill cost of the finished goods 
will be 35.88 cents where the cotton was 
bought at 22 but 47.06 cents where it was 
bought at 31.50. The difference is 17 per 
cent. greater than the entire cost of man- 
ufacture. At either of two such mills the 
treasurer is likely to be strangely deaf to 
any proposition for saving 1 cent per 
pound by improvements. But while trad- 
ing and merchandising profits and losses 
cannot be foretold, they should, among 
competitors of equal ability, balance out 
from year to year. And the savings due 
to improved production methods go on 
steadily in favor of the mill in which they 
are adopted, eventually outranking the 
trade fluctuations in financial importance. 


Motion Studies Last 


It is brought out by another authority, 
in connection with metal-working indus- 
tries and commercial concerns, how time 
and motion studies—often considered the 
backbone in efficiency, are but little value 
until the best possible has been done in 
the way of installing the improved ma- 
chines, devices, conveniences, and methods, 
in connection with which the operative 
motions have to be performed. Some mis- 
understanding on this point has resulted 
in stiff resistance to money-making changes 
in places where the proper order in prog- 
ress had been reversed. 
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100% Safe 
Since 1855 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany is under the same ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company which was founded in 
1855. Thus holders of Greenebaum 
Bonds enjoy the advantage of deal- 
ing with the Oldest First Mortgage 
Banking House. 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000. 


: You Benefit | 
| byThisBond 


Experience 


INCE 1855 the house of. 

Greenebaum has specialized on 

First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. During this time we have 
built a great organization skilled in 
the purchase and sale of this one 
type of security. As an investor 
you get the benefit of this special- 
ized experience. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


For 69 years the principal and interest on 
each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond has been paid when due. This un- 
equalled record for safety is your assurance 
that it pays to buy bonds from specialists. 


Send for Investors Guide 


How you can 
obtain the full 
benefits of this 
specialized bond 
experience is 
explained by the 
Investors Guide. 
Send for copy. 
No obligation, 
of course. 
Merely mail 
coupon. 


um Sons 





Investment _Combany 





FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO a 
Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Kansas City - 
St. Louis — Milwaukee e 

BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


r ——ee 1) | his Coupon-----~- * 
! _Greenebaum Sons Investment Compan 86 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicas 
Pleas: send without charge or obligation copy of 
Investors Guide and current list o Geadiuent 
offerings. 


Name 








City a ecreticahiiacieea oes eae a tbenanen ae 


\__ Groene Bonds- 10% Jak nce 155__} 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIV;} * 
How to Gauge | BUSINESS TRANSPORE. 
Turning Prices — >. BP mte 
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—is a subject that is 
discussed from a new 
angle in a recently is- NEY YORK has set two examples in want it now—something that will wor,» 
sued booklet devoted motor traffic regulation. The mayors = However, the Bureau that compiles sty. 
solely to trading in of the principal cities in the State jointly tistics for casualty insurance has recently 
speculative stocks. formulated rules for the parking of ve- offered figures, which were mentioned jg 
























































hicles. They looked too complicated for this column, to prove that the accidents me 

. any earthly use. Various conditions were per car have been decreasing steadily ip res 

At this wage of pom described minutely under which parking number for the past nine years, though ing 
market it is decidedly should be prohibited or allowed, for all the total has increased. an. 
to your advantage to hours or for some of the hours of day In New England States marked im. de 
learn of the new things and night, and it was specified how the provement is recorded and is ascribed ty ly 
that our long and care- parking should be done and regulated in local enforcement of moderate laws. Ag 
ful researches in spec- each case. It was a long document labori- av 
ulation have lak ously worked out. Evidently the police Safety Plus Comfort ac 
could not enforce it as it stood. But it Probably the number of factors in traf . 

This booklet is has been interpreted, and there is some fc that should be different, to make safety 7 
sent to you with- glory coming to the persons, to us un- what it used to be, is almost as large as : 

out cost or obliga- known, who did the work—to those who the number of factors in life and business i; 
tion, together with helped the mayors and those who produced hich the motor vehicle has changed in - 
recent copies of the practical application of the rules. For other ways . 

i : in 

the five boroughs of New York City the Safety may perhaps become again what Z 


result is a definite list of locations with ji was statistically, but it seems that the 


Ws 
TILLMAN Uu RVEY the governing rule for parking or no- comfortable sense of safety for pedestrians re 








parking at each of them. It is not quite as Gan never be restored. Onl . ; 
: ° y policemen 
on request clear or complete yet “on my be made, may enjoy that now. If x ag attems _ 
but it should be very helpful to motor- i+ they are “ja ” 
: F : -walkers” and 
TILLMAN & PRATT ists, to the police, and to the public. Per- ytsra gone inoue by ae sce be run r 
ECONOMIC ENGINEERING haps the other cities in the State have Only one proposition has come to notice o 
done likewise. oe i ai f ‘ : 
: ‘Ndi Boston, (17, | aving the aim of restoring both safety V 
ene BOs am, — and comfort in city traffic. And when it fe 


New Traffic Law 




















was advanced, some years’ ago, it was ¥ 

The other example is a comprehensive unanimously ignored. The same would e 

piece of legislation which was put over by probably happen to it now, although much tt 

the combined efforts of the New York more expensive propositions, involving fe 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY State Automobile Association and Gov-_ three-story streets or large re-planning of Ww 

ernor Al Smith. It creates a Commis- cities, find serious advocates and are il- n 

Philadelphia, Pa. sioner of Motor Vehicles with full author- lustrated in the Sunday papers. As now ir 

ity to carry out the provisions of the law, remembered, the proposition was the sim- e: 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE through salaried deputies and inspectors ple one that the city should give free p 

f in any required number. Beginning Oct. transportation in motor buses to every- V 

New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 1, all drivers of cars, trucks, and motor- body wearing clean clothes; transporta- jt 

Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- cycles, must be over 18 years old and_ tion in any direction and for any distance, it 

vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- licensed. They must pass any examina- on weekdays and Sundays. The idea was a 

See tion the Commissioner demands. Profes- for reversible buses, each having a rela- c 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so sional chauffeurs remain subject to the tively short route, so as not to interfere 
7 pe wg te me Me agp = old Chauffeurs’ Law. Licenses and cer- much with subway and “L” traffic, and 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions tificates of registration must be carried the “clean clothes” feature was coupled 
cai tae akon By and shown, on request, to any policeman, with the notion of rapid Americanizing of 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- State trooper, or peace officer, and all in- New York City. There were some other 
—_ , - hon peony ate TE amy formation to identify a vehicle must be features aiming for improved distribution 

tember 2, 1924. freely -given. Commissioners, magistrates, of the Sunday crowds. ( 

and judges, are empowered to suspend or : ] 

Russell H. Conwell, Pres. revoke the papers. Free Bus for All 

° = “nag ~ ss The framers of the law have great ex- Walki : 

asiccaiea pectations of reducing crime and acci- Walking, under such circumstances, 

dent, mentioning the State’s casualty score might again become a sport and a luxury. , 





for 1923 as: 2,489 deaths, 55,000 bodily Free transportation for anybody—or any 
clean person—all over the United States, 


N injuries, and property damage estimated pe os 
ee ne 6 and financed by enterprising cities and 


Utilities “a towns, may perhaps after all some day 
become one of the charming planks in the 


Prizes for Suggestions platform of a Labor Government. But 








San: Semaiaed Per! amar At the same time the Independence just now it is more attractive for poets 
income-earning securities Indemnity Co. of Philadelphia offers than for politicians, though scarcely more 
of strong public utilities $1,000, $500, and $250, in prizes to licensed preposterous than the dream of widely 
through our organization. insurance agents and brokers for practical diffused industry, according to which any 
suggestions to prevent accidents, saying: city is a misfit in modern civilization and 

UTILITY SECURITIES “Do not suggest mechanical controls. We should be pulled out lengthwise along the 
COMPANY have more laws now than the most effi- railways till finally all cities and towns 


cient police can enforce, so do not demand become one great network, with everybody 


2 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. : : . : 
Tel. Rand Ip h 6262 . increased police regulations. All these close to the countryside, to transportation, 
iain se Resale things have been tried, yet accidents in- and to markets. Staid economists are get 








crease. We want something new and we _ ting fanciful—WM. C. K. 
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| Labor and Wages 


EPORTS from various parts of the 

country indicate that unemploy- 
ment is more widespread, but it is the 
result of a hand-to-mouth policy of buy- 
ing in practically all trades, rather than 
any fundamental weakness, such as a 
decrease in consumption. Average week- 
ly wages in New York State during 
April dropped 46 cents. from the March 
average of $27.70. The reduction was 
accompanied by a 3 per cent. decrease 
in factory employment. Employment 
totals were 5 per cent. less than a year 
ago. Declines in payrolls were notice- 
able chiefly in apparel and textile trades, 
with some declines in automobiles, glass, 
cutlery, tools and stove plants, but with 
increases in brick yards and lumber 
mills. 

Two injunctions against labor have 
recently been sought, one by the build- 
ing industry in New York City, where 
a strike among workers is under way, 
and the other by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company against the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and other unions from inter- 
fering with the company. In the New 
York case court action is asked against 
each individual employee of the struc- 
tural iron and steel trade from inter- 
fering with any other workman 
whether he is a union member or 
not. In the Telegraph case, centering 
in Chicago, it is charged a conspiracy 
exists among unions to force the com- 
pany to adopt the closed shop. The 
Western Union also asks that the in- 
junction restrain the unions from call- 
ing a strike or destroying or damaging 
any of the company’s property in Chi- 
cago. 


| M oney and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 





























Lates 2 Wks. Ago Year Ago 
Gold Reserve. .$3,125,092 $3,138,166 $3,113,666 
Bills Dise..... 401,420 414,615 £921 
Harn. Assets.. 856,243 795,499 1,165,961 
Notes in Cir... 1,884,089 1,886,429 2,250,213 
Deposits ...... 2,041,134 1,985,334 1,895,629 
Ratio ....%00 82.2% 83.7% 15.7% 


HE consolidated statement of con- 

dition of the Federal Reserve System 
shows a loss of 1.5 points in the ratio 
over the last two weeks. This came 
about Principally through a gain in de- 
Posits of about $56,000,000. At the 
same time there was a loss of about 
$13,000,000 in the total gold reserves. 
The most notable change, but which 
does not affect the ratio, was the gain 
m earning assets. This item is up 
about $61,000,000. It came about mostly 
through the acquisition of Treasury 
notes and certificates of indebtedness, 
and not through bills discounted. 

The Cleveland Reserve Bank reduced 
the rediscount rate from 4% to 4 per 
cent. on June 1. The New York Bank has 


SIGNIFICANT 





followed with a second cut to 3% per cent., 
and Boston has reduced its rate to 3% per 
cent. from 4% per cent. Philadelphia is 
believed likely to lower its rate soon. 
There is an abundance of lendable funds, 
and borrowings throughout the ~ entire 
country are at a low ebb- A lower rate 
will induce rediscounting and might 
reasonably be expected to help general 
business. 

The McFadden bill, designed to 
bring about reforms in the national 
banking laws, particularly those pertain- 
ing to branch banking, has been held 
up until next December as a result of 
the vote to adjourn Congress June 7. 

Money rates continue easy, lendable 
funds apparently considerably exceed- 
ing requirements. All Liberty Bond is- 
sues have recently made new highs for 
the year and two have made record 
highs for all time, as a result. Banks 
have been particularly heavy buyers of 
Government issues, surplus funds _ be- 
ing thus employed more profitably than 
lending in the call market at around 
2% per cent. The gold supply, and 
consequently potential credit of the 
country, will be further augmented on 
June 15 by the payment of $69,000,000 
by Great Britain as interest on her in- 
debtedness to this country. 

The range of money rates in New 
York during the last two weeks has 
been as follows: 


New York Money Market 
High Low Last 


























OR itieiivatpncnauck 4% 242% 2%2% 
Time, 60-30........ 33%4-4 33%4-4 3%4-4 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mo... 4%4-% 4%-%4%-% 
Bank Accept....... 3 2% 4% 
Redis. Rate. ........ 4 4 4 
Prices 

Junel,’24 Mayl1,’24 Junel,’23 

Dun’s 183,821 184,675 191,414 


— commodity prices, ac- 
cording to Dun, show a decrease of 
not quite one-half of one per cent. dur- 
ing the month of May. Compared with 
February 1, when the high point in 
this year’s monthly averages was 
reached, a decline of 3% per cent. has 
taken place. The present average is 4 
per cent. below that of a year ago. Of 
the seven separate groups of articles 
comprising the index numbers, five de- 
clined during May and only two ad- 
vanced, these latter being dairy and 
garden products. 

Raw sugar prices have declined 
sharply of late, sales recently taking 
place at 3 cents a pound. The previ- 
ous low record occurred on December 
21, when the duty paid price was 3.42 
cents. Heavy European liquidations 
and record sugar production in Cuba 
explain the reaction. The market for 
refined sugar has moved down also to 
below 7 cents a pound. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
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Southern Railroads 
and Miller Bonds 


Anybody who is seeking informa- 
tion about the South’s prosperity 
and business stability can draw his 
own conclusions from the fact that 
the Southern group of railroads 
earned a higher percentage in 1923 
than the other regional groups of 
railways. 


Anybody who would like to dis- 
cover a safe, tested Southern in- 
vestment which pays somewhat 
more than similar securities in most 
other sections, should investigate 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds. The 
interest rate is up to 7%. The 
record is “never a loss to any in- 
vestor.” Write for folder, “Why 
the South Offers Investment Oppor- 


tunities.” 

S.L.MICLCER & G. 
1013 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia 
Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 
Memphis 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 


St. Louis 


Atlanta Knoxville 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Bx. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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time, two weeks ago and a year ago 
are shown in the following table: 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2, 
NTs ike oe vonco ots 125% =«-:1.24 1.4234 
Corn, No. = 
VEMNOIWN — d.0500% cc 1.00 97 1.02 
Oats, No. 2, white .61 584 56 
Flour, Minn..... 6.60 6.40 6.65 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio .14% 14% 11% 
Sugar, gran...... .066 .074 0934 
Lard, mid.....:.. 10.90 10.95 12.05 
Pork, mess...... 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Beef, family.....23.00 23.00 19.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. .23.50 23.00 31.75 
Steel Pitts...... 40.00 40.00 45.00 
OT eee 7.00 7.25 7.30 
CONSE 25.5655... ABTS 12.50 14.87% 
Cotton, mid.....28.85 32.35 29.05 
Printcioths ..... 067% 065% 07 




















Shipping and Trade | | 





UB-COMMITTEES of the Presi- 

dent’s special committee on shipping 
have recommended the scrapping of about 
2,000,000 deadweight tons of Government 
shipping and the construction of two new 
liners of the George Washington class in 
connection with designing a new merchant 
marine policy. The report to the Presi- 
dent has not yet been drafted, but it is 
understood the report will constitute the 
administration’s basic shipping policy. 
Opposition to the scrapping policy is ex- 
pected, and, as a result, it is probable the 
amount of tonnage to be. disposed of will 
be scaled down to between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 tons. The idea in scrapping such 
a large amount of tonnage is to curtail 
maintenance costs. 

The American Marine Association has 
crawn up a national shipping plank for 
presentation to the national conventions of 
the major parties for incorporation in their 
platforms. The plank favors elimination 
ef Government competitive ship operation 
and the modification of laws that will place 
American ship owners on a parity with 
foreign ship owners. 

President Palmer, of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has presented recom- 
mendations for the consolidation of a 
number of steamship services operating 
Government vessels out of Gulf ports. 
These consolidations are in line with the 
present policy of selecting a single manag- 
ing operator for each Government steam- 
ship service. Some interests will be 
merged, but a number of agents will be 
eliminated. 








Railroads 

















HE Class 1 railroads reported a total 

net operating income of $61,821,900 
for April compared with $83,515,300 for 
April, 1923. The return on the tentative 
valuation was 4.72 per cent. compared with 
6.50 per cent. a year ago. A decline in 
gross was responsible for the poorer show- 
ing, amounting to $48,482,000 less for April 
this year. Gross income for the month 
was $474.821,580. Operating expenses were 
cut $26,455,700, or 6.5 per cent., and totaled 
$377,692,300 for the month. 

For the first four months the railroads 
earned a net operating income of $264,- 
732,000 compared with $268,212,000 in the 
same period last year. This was equiva- 


lent to a return of 4.45 per cent. on their 
valuation compared with 4.84 per cent. in 
the first four months of 1923. The Eastern 
district earned at the rate of 5.10 per cent., 
the Southern at 5.51 and the Western at 
3.37 during the first four months. 


Reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the _ railroads 
employed 1,760,268 during March, a 
decrease of 56,211, or 3.1 per cent., com- 
pared with the number reported for the 
same month a year ago. The decrease 
occurred chiefly in the number of shop 
employees. Compensation totaled $241,406,- 
659 in March, 1924, as against $255,447,764 
in March, 1923. Straight time hourly 
earnings reported on an hourly basis in- 
creased from 55.09 to 57.08 cents, but over- 
tre hourly earnings decreased from 80.8 
to 80.5 cents. Employees averaged 214 
hours each during March against 227 hours 
last year. The net result was that average 
compensation per month decreased from 
$136 in March, 1923, to $132 in March, 
1924. 

The latest report of surplus freight cars 
showed 331,012 in good repair and immedi- 
ately available to service, an increase of 
11,906 during the last week. Practically 
nc car shortage is being reported in any 
part of the country. 


Car loadings for the week ended May 24 
totaled 918,213, and were 97,319 less than 
for those for the corresponding week a 
year ago, but were next to the highest in 
the history for the third week of May. 
Smaller loadings are accounted for by a 
decline in coal shipments. Loadings for 
the last four weeks, reported and for the 
corresponding weeks of the previous three 
years follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
May 24 ..918,213 1,015,532 806,877 987,237 
May 17 ..913,407 992,319 708,953 768,330 
May 10 ..909,187 974,741 767,094 750,158 
May 3 ...914,040 961,617 747,200 718,025 








| Cotton and Grain 

















HE last few days has seen marked 

weakness in the cotton market. The 
decline followed close on the heels of the 
Government report of the crop conditions. 
With the exception of 1920, the condition 
of 65.6 was the lowest since the keeping of 
records was begun, 53 years ago. The 
condition this time a year ago was 71; in 
1922 was 69.6; in 1921, 66, and in 1920, 62. 
The ten-year average is 72.8. Immediately 
following the publication of the Govern- 
ment crop report prices advanced sharply 
on short covering. However, weather con- 
ditions have improved considerably during 
the last several days, and the late reaction 
is attributed to this fact. Attention is 
called to the special article by I. V. 
Shannon, dealing with the cotton situation, 
in another part of this issue. 


Failure of the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill had a depressing influence on 
wheat. The President was _ strongly 
opposed to this measure, or any measure 
of its character, and an effort to put 
through a substitute bill also met with 
defeat. 

Private reports estimate the wheat crop 
at 733,000,000 bushels, or about 52,000,000 
bushels less than last year’s harvest. 
Spring wheat acreage is about 13 per cent. 
under last year, the total standing around 
16.300,000 acres, the smallest since 1897. 
The present visible supply stands at 43,111,- 
000 bushels against 32,981,000 last year. 
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Corn prices have been holding Within 
relatively narrow limits. A private report 
estimates an increase of 3.6 per cent. in the 
acreage, with the condition 3.2 Points 
below normal; but no figures are given: 
The visible supply stands at 12,288,000 
bushels against 6,734,000 last year. 
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| Other Important Items | 














FFICIAL reports indicate steel ingot 

production in 1923 to have been 
43,485,605 tons of 2,240 pounds each. This 
was one-third of one per cent. less than 
in 1917, the previous high record year, 
Ingot production for May approximated 
2,628,261 tons against 3,333,535 for April 
and 4,216,355 for May, 1923. Production 
is now somewhat under 50 per cent, of 
estimated capacity, or at about one-half 
the rate of early March. This season js 
normally the dullest of the year, and pro- 
duction at a rate of as low as 40 per cent. 
is probable in June and July. Revival 
ordinarily comes in August. 


Pig iron production in May totaled 
2,615,110 tons against 3,233,428 in April, 
and 3,876,694 in May, 1923. The May, 
1923, production was the largest on record, 
There was a net loss of 46 blast furnaces 
in May against a loss of 40 in April, and 
a total gain of 39 in the preceding three 
months, 

U. S. Steel Corporation reported a 
decline of 580,360 tons in unfilled orders 
during May. Orders now total 3,628,089 
tons, the smallest since before the war, 
against 6,981,351 a year ago. 


Dun’s record of business failures in May 
showed a total of 1,816 compared with 
1,707 in April, and 1,530 in May last year. 
Liabilities last month were smaller, aggre- 
gating $36,590,905 against $48,904,452 in 
April, and $41,022,277 in May, 1923. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in its Review, states that there was 
an increase of 2.4 per cent. in the sales of 
all types of chain stores in April, compared 
with April a year ago, against a decrease 
of two per cent. in March. Department 
store sales in the New York district were 
11 per cent. larger than in April a year 
ago, the gain being largely in wearing 
apparel. The April index of ‘the sales of 
163 wholesale dealers in 11 principal lines, 
corrected for seasonal variation and price 
changes, was three per cent. below normal. 


Bank clearings for the entire country in 
May totaled $36,693,688,644, a figure 
slightly above April and 2.8 per cent. above 
May a year ago. 

Express rates have been ordered adjusted 
by the I. C. C., the changes amounting to 
an 8 per cent. increase in the East and 
small cuts in the West and South. 


The National Automobile Chamber ‘of 
Commerce states that May production of 
motor vehicles of all types was 301,200, 
a drop of 19 per cent. compared with April, 
and 23 per cent. compared with May last 
year. Production for the first five months 
totaled 1,742,832, a gain of 94,031 com- 
pared with 1923. Exports of automobiles 
totaled $166,000,000 for 1923, and ranked 
third among all commodities exported 
from the United States. The increase 
over 1922 exports was 70 per cent. 

The total shares of stock sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange during May 
was 14,991,539 compared with 23,106,248 in 
May, 1923. The total par value of all 
bonds sold was $279,138,120 as compaved 
with $268,107,380. 
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HI. adjournment of Congress resulted 
T in letting die a number of important 
pills, including all farm relief measures, 
a proposal for postal pay increases, the 
Bursum Pension Bill, an appropriation of 
$165,000,000 for good roads, the measure 


to reorganize the executive department of 
the Government, an authorization of 
111,000,000 for the Navy, and the recom- 
mendations by Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge for American adhesion to the 


International World Court of Justice. It 
appears improbable that a special session 
will be called this summer. 


A dozen or more congressional investi- 
gations will go on during the summer. 
The Senate Committee looking into the 
naval! oil leases of Doheny and Sinclair 
were transmitted to the Senate shortly 
before adjournment and severely scored 
former Secretary of the Interior Fall. 
The report was not unanimous, and a 
minority report followed which charged 
the majority report as being inexact. 

The signing of the tax bill by the Pres- 
ident makes effective a reduction of 25 per 
cent. in the income taxes to be paid during 
1924, on 1923 incomes. The Treasury 
Department has issued instructions ex- 
plaining the way to compute the reduc- 
tion. If the full amount were paid on 
March 15, the Treasury will automatically 
remit 25 per cent., and requests taxpayers 
not to write letters for this claim. 














International | 








Canada. A Treaty between Canada and 
the United States has been signed calcu- 
lated to aid in repressing smuggling opera- 
tions, particularly illicit traffic in liquor 
and narcotics. Each Government agrees 
to exchange information concerning the 
names and activities of persons known to 
be engaged in the violation of the nar- 
cotic laws of the two countries. 

Measures which virtually would bar 
Japanese immigrants from Canada are 
under consideration. The number of 
Japanese now permitted to enter each year 
is 150 household servants and farm labor- 
ers, but last year 448 gained entrance. 
Merchants of British Columbia are re- 
ported ta be back of the movement. 


Great Britain. The general trade situ- 
ation is reassuring, according to a state- 
ment made by H. B. Allin-Smith, Com- 
mercial Attache of the American Em- 
bassy in London, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Small, steady 
Progress has been reported for the past 
two years in underlying conditions. Coal 
output and export trade to-day are ap- 
proximately at pre-war levels. Iron and 
steel production is exceedingly high, con- 
sidering the unresponsive state of impor- 
tant foreign markets. Price indices gen- 
erally have undergone a_ remarkable 
deflation and the cost of living shows a 
reasonable stability. Unemployment is at 
about 1,050,000, a little over half what it 
Was in the worst post-war period. Bank 
clearings in both London and the provinces 
have been enlarging consistently over a 
long interval. Finally, the British alone 
among leading Europeans are balancing 
their budget. 











“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in cach issue and $1 for each 
story used, 


G. O. K. 

Norman H. Johnson, speaking before the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, contributed to the 
humor of the convention by telling the 
story of a young wife, operating on a 
budget, who entered in the account book 
the following notations: Ham, $5.40; 
Dress, $41.50; G. O. K., $1.80; G. O. K., 
$10.21; G. O. K., $7.30. 

“What is this G. O. K.?” inquired friend 
husband. 

“Oh, that means ‘God only knows’—I 
spent the money.”—$5 prize to E. M. 
Waldrop, Richmond, Va. 

* * * 


Great Head 

Mr. Gassam—“Yes, I suppose I can 
claim to be a financial success; and, just 
think, I started business with a shoestring.” 

Miss Green—‘“Mercy! It’s genius! A 
man who could get anybody to buy one 
shoestring couldn’t help but succeed.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

x *k * 


Rather Put Out About It 

Bill was a salesman—after a fashion. 
He was selling—when he found a buyer— 
a book on “Etiquette.” 

At one of the houses in an exclusive 
section of the city, he pushed the button, 
and, when a very pretty and attractively- 
gowned young lady answered his ring, 
stepped inside. 

Bill worked hard and fast with words, 
reaching the final stretch with: “A study 
of this book will prove decidedly enlight- 
ening to you. You'll never make another 
mistake after reading it. It will help you 
meet the people of higher social attain- 
ments. In short, my dear lady, this book 
is the way into society.” 

The lady smiled faintly, opened wide 
the portal, and then in a voice that chilled 
him to the bone: “Thank you; and this 
door, my dear man, is the way out.”—$1 
prize to G. C. Mason, Springfield, Mass. 


* * * 


A Fresh Clerk 


The sweet young thing was examining 
cameras. “What is the name of this 
one?” she inquired of the assistant as 
she picked up a dainty little instru- 
ment. 

“That is the Belvadere,” replied the 
man. 

For a moment there was a chilly si- 
lence. Then the sweet young thing pulled 
herself together and, fixing the assist- 
ant with a stony glance, she inquired 
icily: “And can you recommend the 
Belva?”—Argonaut. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Dividends 











THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 
(Successor to United Light & Railways 
Company) 
Grand Rapids Chicago 
The Board of Directors of The United Light 


and Power Company has declared the folleyving 
dividends on the stocks of the Company: 


Davenport 


A quarterly dividend of One Dollar and Sixty- 
two Cents ($1.62) per share on the Class “A” 
Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1924, to Stock- 
holders of record June 16, 1924. 

A quarterly dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per 
share on the Class “B”’ Preferred Stock, payable 
July 1, 1924, to stockholders of record June 16, 
1924, 

A dividend of Forty Cents (40c.) per share 
on the Class ‘‘A” and Class “‘B’? Common Stock, 
payable August 1, 1924, to stockholders of 
record July 15, 1924. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
June 11, 1924. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


139th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and Twenty-five Cents per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 


June 20, 1924. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 
. New York, June 10, 1924. 
The directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. (1%4%) on the capital stock of the 
company, payable July 15, 1924, to stockholders 
of record June 27, 1924. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 





The Facts 
About Speculation 


This booklet by Thomas Gibson is now 
out of print, but the application of the 
principles set forth in it is the out- 
standing feature of the regular 


Weekly Market Letter 
Send for a copy 
No charge if you mention “Forbes.” 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 











A Book You Should Have: 
ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
KNOWLEDGE 
By 
Joseph French Johnson 
$2.00 























HE MAILBAG is the leading publication in 
the field of Direct-Mail Advertising. For 
instance, in the June issue, out June 5th, are 
reprinted five collection letters, written by 
Louis Victor Bytinge, which have been used by 
him and his clients for several years and have 
broken all reeords. This is just one feature. 
About twenty articles each month, treating every 
phase of Direet-Mail. Subseription $1.00 a year. 
Send it now. 
THE MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO. 

613 Caxton Bullding Cleveland, Ohie 















Manuscript Writers Wanted 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 
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: The Greatest Distributor and 
Dealer Opportunity Since the 
First Franchises onMotor Cars 


Another great invention has gone through the stages of perfecting, 
simplification, and moderate pricing through quantity production— 
And, just as happened when good automobiles became moderate 
priced, demand has become universal in every section of the 
country. You will be amazed when you learn the total sales figures 


of the past two years, on the new Oliver Furnace Burner. 


It is this 


demand that now leads us to accept as distributors, men to whom 
we can turn over established business in cities, countries and ter- 


ritories. 


The opportunity will appeal to men who are seeking a 


permanent business of their own—limited in size and profitableness 
only by their responsibility and business capacity. 


IONEERING work in the oil 

burner field is over. The past 

few years have seen oil burn- 
ing for Domestic Heating and com- 
mercial purposes definitely ac- 
cepted. The Oliver Engineers have 
developed a furnace burner without 
noisy motors, electricity or moving 
parts—efficient to an unknown de- 
gree—Listed as Standard by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and al- 
ready tested by two years of actual 
use in thousands of homes. Sales 
of the company have gone to an 
unprecedented peak. Over two 
hundred thousand homes have al-< 


ready been equipped with burners 
by the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Com- 


pany—direct from the factory. 
This is but a meagre indication of 
what can be accomplished through 
a thoroughly organized nation 
wide distributing organization. 


A Proved Proposition 


As a logical course we now wish 
to have permanent dealers in every 
city, with Distributors to cover 
Counties and Sections. We will ex- 
pect these men to fill orders cre- 
ated by our national advertising, to 
take over retail business heretofore 
handled direct from the factory, 
and to arrange selling and servic- 
ing facilities in their own terri- 
tories. 


This is not an untried proposi- 
tion. The sales records of individ- 
uals already working under this 
plan have been phenomenal. The 
completeness of the Oliver line, 
which includes a burner for every 
type of furnace, cook stove and 
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OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 


Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 6153 OLIVER BLDG., TORONTO, CAN. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil-Gas Burners in the World 


heating stove, makes every house- 
holder a prospect. The selling sea- 
son is 12 months long. 


An Opportunity that Must Be 
Grasped Quickly 


If you are the type of man who 

would have realized the possibil- 
ities for money-making, with the 
inception of the automobile, you 
are likely the type of man we are 
looking for. A propo- 
sition can be outlined 
to you that will be 
entirely com- 
m en surated 
with your 
position and 
ability. 

We seék 
men to whom we can lay 
down definite figures of 
business done—with reference to 
any city or territory. The general 
plan of Oliver territory organiza- 
tion is briefly explained under the 
captions The Oliver Distributor, 
the Associate Distributor, and the 
Sales Agent herewith. 


Write for Sales Plan 


It is advisable that interested 
parties should get in touch with us 
at once. We have prepared a com- 
plete prospectus which outlines our 
whole proposition. It will be sent 
you upon request. More definite 
information can and will be given 
if you will indicate on the coupon 
or tell us in a letter, the type of 
Oliver Territory in 
which you are inter- 
ested. Write or wire 


‘ 


The Oliver line includes 16 
models of burners for every 
type of furnace, cook stove, 
heating stove, water heater, 
etc, 


THE THREE 
TYPES OF OLIVER 
TERRITORIES 


1 THE DISTRIBUTOR 


_ Oliver Distributors receive appointments 
in logical Distributing Centers with ex- 
clusive rights usually covering several 
counties. They usually operate on a re+ 
tail basis in one or more counties and 
furnish merchandise to Associate Dis- 
tributors in the other counties of their 
territory. 


2 THE ASSOCIATE: 
DISTRIBUTOR 


The Oliver Associate-Distributor oper- 
ates in one or more counties on an ex- 
clusive basis, where he is expected to 
have facilities for selling, installing and 
servicing burners. He receives merchan- 
dise direct from the factory or from a 
Distributor. 


3 THE SALES AGENT 


Oliver Sales Agents act as city dealers 
or may receive appointment for terri- 
tories on either exclusive or non-exclu- 
sive basis. 





at once to 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 
Dept. 6153, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me full details of the New Oliver distributor and 
dealer plan. This does not obligate me in any way. 








Mention the character of appointment you are interested in or 
describe territory here, for specific information. 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








